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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Report 

J  No.  342. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES. 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  No.  566.] 


August  11,  1856. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

August  15,  1856. — Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  for  the  nse  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  fifty  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  made 

the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  idiom  teas  referred  the  ‘ ‘ Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  Finances  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1855,”  have  considered  so  much  thereof  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  “propriety  of  an  early  revision  and  reduction  of  the  tariff 
of  duties  on  imports ,’  ’  and  report : 

That  they  have  given  to  the  suggestion  the  attention  which  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  great  importance  of  the  subject-matters  involved,  and 
by  the  weight  of  the  authorities  which  hear  upon  the  legislative  dis¬ 
position  of  them. 

Principle  and  policy  of  the  proposition. 

The  propriety  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  duties  upon 
imports  is  made  by  the  President’s  annual  message  to  rest,  first, 
upon  the  principle  that  “the  purpose  of  revenue  alone  can  justify 
their  imposition;”  and,  second,  upon  the  policy  of  “reducing  the 
tariff  of  duties  upon  imports,  as  the  means  of  reducing  the  revenue 
to  the  amount  annually  needed  for  the  prudent  and  economical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs.” 

_  The  recommendation  of  the  message,  thus  analyzed,  affords  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  President  contents  himself  with  saying  “is  so  gene¬ 
rally  conceded,  that,  in  readjusting  the  impost  tables  and  schedules, 
which  unquestionably  require  essential  modifications,  a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  is  not  anticipated,”  and  a  policy 
which  he  does  not,  in  any  manner,  undertake  to  verify  or  illustrate. 

,  e  m  e  s  _  a  e  as  a  position  assumed,  without  proof,  or  as 

too  plain  to  require  demonstration. 

Revenue  limited  by  expenditures. 

"1  our  committee  perceive  only  one  sense  in  which  the  President’s 
doctrine  concerning  the  purpose  for  which  import  duties  may  he  im¬ 
posed  can  he  regarded  as  generally  conceded.  Imposts  employed  as  a 
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measure  of  taxation  must  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  tbe 
public  revenue,  or  they  miss  the  controlling  object  of  their  imposition. 

Taxes  of  every  kind  must  be  levied  at  once  up  to  the  necessities, 
and  within  the  limits  of  government  expenses  ;  in  other  words,  the 
gross  amount  of  revenue  must  he  regulated  by  the  demand  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  current  expenses  ;  and,  where  foreign  imports  are 
selected  by  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  hear  the  chief  burden  of  its  sup¬ 
port,  the  tax  imposed  must  he  determined  in  amount  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  national  treasury. 

Thus  far  it  is  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  revenue  alone  can  justify 
their  imposition  ;  and  thus  far  the  doctrine  of  the  message  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  But,  tariffs  have 
other  legitimate  purposes,  and  are  capable  of  other  and  important 
uses,  while  kept  in  strict  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury. 

Impost  systems  of  all  nations  protective  of  their  productive  industry. — 
Our  oivn  policy  persistently  governed  by  this  intention. 

The  protection  of  the  national  industry,  by  means  of  duties  laid 
upon  foreign  imports,  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  characterize  the 
impost  systems  of  all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  whose  rank  entitles 
them  to  consideration  as  authorities  with  us.  This  policy,  since  its 
adoption  by  the  first  class  nations,  has  undergone  changes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  changes  of  condition,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
the  principle  has  never  been  abandoned. 

The  continent  of  Europe  holds  it  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  by  working  it  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  beneficial  service,  has 
thoroughly  justified  the  theory.  Her  experience  is  its  most  perfect 
demonstration. 

In  the  United  States  the  doctrine  has  its  disciples  and  supporters 
as  numerous  and  influential  as  principles,  rightly  understood,  ever 
secured  among  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people.  In  the  forty  years 
of  controversy,  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  this  country,  the 
opposing  theory  has  never  obtained  a  victory,  or  a  concession,  which 
can  in  any  way  entitle  its  advocates  to  claim  possession  of  the  field. 
Fifteen  general  acts  of  legislation  have  made  as  many  changes  in  the 
details  of  our  tariff  laws,  but  none  of  them  has  yielded  the  principle 
of  protection,  direct  or  indirect,  to  our  national  industry. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  to  which  the  President  refers  as  containing  the 
principle  which  should  govern  the  modifications  now  recommended, 
recognises  and  sustains  it  unequivocally.  The  imports  embraced  in 
its  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  from  which  forty-nine  millions  of  the 
customs  of  the  year  1853,  or  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  revenue  from 
duties,  were  derived,  are  charged  with  rates  of  duty,  respectively,  100, 
40,  30,  and  25  per  cent.  The  schedules  E,  F,  Gf,  and  H,  are  respec¬ 
tively  charged  with  20,  15,  10,  and  5  per  cent.;  and  schedule  I  em¬ 
braces  a  large  list  of  free  goods. 

This  wide  range  of  duties,  and  large  free  list,  clearly  show  the 
ruling  intention  of  the  act  to  be  protection  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country,  by  interposing  at  every  point  the  defences  required 
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against  the  advantages  which  foreign  capital  and  labor  hold  against 
it.  This  is  the  character,  spirit,  and  significance  of  the  several  tariffs 
of  1816,  1824,  1828,  1832,  1842,  and  1846. 

Duties  less  than  protective,  fluctuations  of  the  revenue ,  and  vicissitudes 
in  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  compromise  of  1833,  of  all  the  general  acts  of  Congress  im¬ 
posing  duties  upon  imports,  alone  seems  to  yield  prospectively  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  without  effectual  incidental  protection. 
It  is  the  only  instance  of  a  horizontal  rate  of  duties  carried  below  the 
point  of  adequate  encouragement  of  our  home  industry.  But,  even  under 
this  act,  the  level  twenty  per  cent.,  which  its  provisions  contemplated, 
was  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842.  Till  that 
date  the  successive  reductions  of  all  excess  in  the  rates  over  twenty  per 
cent,  continued  to  wear  the  discriminating  features  of  the  protective 
tariff,  which  it  modified,  although  the  rates  ran  below  the  point  of 
protection  ;  and  its  large  free  list  decidedly  expressed  the  same  inten¬ 
tion.  Nine  years’  experience  of  the  operation  of  this  act  abundantly 
manifested  its  unfitness  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  a  policy  of  im¬ 
posts  should  answer.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  declined  in  four 
years  from  twenty-nine  millions  to  eleven  ;  rose  again  in  two  years  to 
twenty- three  ;  sunk  the  next  year  to  thirteen  and  a  half ;  and  stood 
three  years’  afterwards  at  eighteen  millions.  The  vicissitudes  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  the  disasters  which  its  monetary  interests 
encountered  in  this  period,  are  well  remembered.  They  are  indicated 
sufficiently  by  the  following  facts.  The  price  of  flour  in  1837  was 
$10  25  per  barrel  ;  in  1842  it  had  fallen  to  $6.  In  1836  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  public  lands  were  sold;  in  1842  less  than 
two  millions  of  dollars’  worth.  In  1836  cotton  was  at  16.8  cents  per 
pound,  in  1842  at  8.1  cents  per  pound.  The  export  had  in  six  years 
risen  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  total  value 
had  fallen  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  tariff  of  1842  was  a  convulsive  reaction  of  the  national  senti¬ 
ment,  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  the  compromise  act. 

The  general  bankruptcy  of  the  people  which  had  resulted,  was  re¬ 
flected  by  a  corresponding  bankruptcy  of  the  national  treasury.  In 
1836  a  surplus  fund  of  twenty-eight  millions  had  been  disposed  of  by 
ordering  that  amount  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  ;  but  sixteen 
months  afterwards  the  fourth  instalment  of  that  deposit  was  arrested 
by  the  necessities  of  the  treasury;  and  in  six  years  from  the  date  of 
the  act  required  to  relieve  the  plethora  it  was  fifty-four  millions  in 
debt ! 

The  single  instance  of  a  tariff  that  looked  to  revenue  only,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  practically  demonstrate  its  working  qualities,  thus 
proved  itself  to  be  the  only  one  ever  put  upon  its  trial  wholly  inca¬ 
pable  of  answering  that  special  intention,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
proved  more  mischievous  to  every  other  object  which  the  system  of 
import  duties  affect,  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 
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Necessary  modifications  of  the  productive  policy  of  the  revenue  laws. 

It  is  true  that  other  considerations  than  the  policy  of  fostering  home 
productions  are  rightfully  admitted  in  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of 
duty  and  discrimination  among  the  commodities  subjected  to  it.  The 
equitable  rule  that  imposts  shall  he  so  managed  that  they  may  operate 
as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for 
nor  against  any  class,  section,  or  interest — the  subjection  of  luxuries,  as 
as  a  general  rule,  to  the  highest  rates,  and  the  modification  of  all  per¬ 
centages,  so  as  best  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed/and 
obtain  the  amount  of  revenue  required,  at  the  leastcost  of  collection,  and 
the  lightest  burden  upon  the  people,  are  all  properly  allowed  their  due 
influence  in  regulating  the  policy  of  a  tariff  which  must  provide  the 
revenue  of  the  nation.  And  it  is,  moreover,  true,  also,  that  all  these 
aims  must  he  held  in  harmony  with,  or,  if  necessary,  they  must  he 
subordinated  to,  the  great  primary  principle  of  so  adjusting  the  rates 
and  discriminations  as  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  customs,  and 
limit  their  total  yield  to  the  -wants  of  the  government. 

The  proposition  of  the  administration  protective  in  principle. 

The  proposition  now  before  us,  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  national  expenditure,  is  not,  under  any  expo¬ 
sition  afforded  to  us,  a  departure  from  the  ruling  principles  which 
we  have  stated  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  hostile  to  the  particular  princi- 
•  pie  of  adequate  incidental  protection  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  necessary  in  the  details  of  our  tariff  system  by  the  present  state 
of  the  treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concurring  with  the  President  in 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  income  from  customs,  and  fixing  the 
amount  of  such  required  reduction  at  ten  or  twelve  millions  per  an¬ 
num,  recommends  Congress  to  remodel  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  so  as  to 
retain  schedule  A  of  that  act,  and  to  constitute  another  schedule,  to 
include  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  manufactures  of  steel,  sugar, 
wines,  and  all  fabrics  of  which  silk,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  is  a 
component  part,  whether  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to 
impose  a  duty  on  the  same  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  except 
flannels  and  cloths  costing  less  than  two  dollars  per  yard,  and  blank¬ 
ets  ;  and  to  reconstruct  the  free  list  so  as  to  include  all  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  our  manufactures  ;  and  to  impose  on  all  articles  not  in 
the  schedule  A,  of  the  existing  tariff,  in  the  new  schedule  which  he 
proposes,  or  in  the  free  list,  a  duty  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  twenty  per  cent. 

This  would  give  us  three  schedules  with  duties  largely  discrimina¬ 
tive  :  one  of  them  at  100  per  cent.,  one  at  25  or  30  per  cent.,  one  at 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  a  free  list  exempting  all  commodities  which 
either  do  not  compete  with  our  own  products,  or  serve  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  improvement. 
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The  argument,  as  well  as  the  proposition  of  the  report,  is  explicitly 
to  this  purport.  He  says: 

“In  recommending  for  the  third  time  the  remodelling  of  the 
schedules  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  and  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
from  customs,  I  have  felt  constrained  by  a  conviction  of  its  propriety 
again  to  recommend,  as  one  of  the  modes  of  reducing  the  revenue, 
that  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manufactures  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.” 

“  Under  laws  of  great,  wisdom  and  forecast,”  he  continues,  “all 
manufacturing  countries,  except  the  United  States,  now  admit  the  raw 
material  used  in  their  productions  free  of  duty,  thereby  giving  con¬ 
stant  and  profitable  employment  to  capital  and  labor ,  and  enabling  their 
factories  to  furnish  a  cheaper  article ,  and  better  command  both  the 
home  and  foreign  markets  with  beneficial  employment  to  their  tonnage 
in  making  exchanges.” 

The  policy  of  fostering  our  manufactures  he  again  urges  upon 
the  distinct  ground  that  “  If  the  free  list  shall  be  adopted,  establish¬ 
ing  free  trade  in  the  raw  material,  our  manufacturers  using  this  raw 
material,  and  thus  placed  in  equal  competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  other  countries,  will  gradually  and  more  and  more  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  home  market,  exclude  the  foreign  article,  and  reduce  the 
revenue.” 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  protection  is  stated  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Secretary’s  discussion  of  the  policy  which  he  proposes  in  these 
explicit  terms : 

“  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  duties,  to  a  certain  extent,  raise  the 
price  of  the  imported  article  to  the  consumer  ;  and  where  similar  arti¬ 
cles  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country  imposing  the  duty, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  raises  the  home  article,  it  is  protective, 
although  revenue  and  not  protection  is  the  object  of  the  law  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  tariff  should  be  levied  upon  articles  not  produced  in  the  country 
imposing  the  tax,  unless  for  some  countervailing  reason.” 

Established  principles  of  our  revenue  system. 

Your  committee,  feeling  well  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
in  respect  to  all  the  points  involved  in  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
import  duties,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  think  it  well  to  state  its  prin¬ 
cipal  doctrines  for  the  service  which  such  a  statement  will  render  to 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  report : 

I.  The  revenue  of  the  government  is  to  be  raised  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  duties  upon  imports,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
without  resorting  to  internal  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 

II.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  import  duties,  amounting  in  the 
average,  since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  to  six-sevenths  of 
the  resources  relied  upon,  shall  be  levied  under  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles : 

1st.  Ho  more  money  shall  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  government,  economically  administered. 

2d.  The  duties  shall  be  imposed  so  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possi- 
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ble  throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any 
class,  or  section,  or  interest. 

III.  Conforming  to  the  objects  and  limitations  of  these  rules,  certain 
kinds  of  imports  shall  he  subject  to  varied  rates  of  duty,  and  certain 
others  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  foster 
and  promote  home  production  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  ; 
taking  care  to  distribute  the  protection  so  afforded  over  every  interest 
of  the  people  as  equally  as  possible. 

Your  committee  apprehend  that  these  points  are  well  taken,  and 
will  command  the  assent  of  all  parties  ;  but,  to  guard  the  statement 
against  any  possible  misconstruction,  they  beg  leave  to  say  that,  by 
protection  of  our  home  industry,  they  do  not  intend  prohibition  of  the 
rival  commodities  of  foreign  countries  through  the  operation  of  duties 
burdensome  to  the  consumer;  nor  any  exercise  of  the  power  to  impose 
duties  which  shall,  in  effect,  pervert  the  tariff  from  its  legitimate 
function  of  providing  the  revenue  required  ;  nor  any  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  favor  of  any  one  or  more  branches  of  production  as  shall  be 
unequal  or  unjust  to  any  other,  or  operate  injuriously  upon  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  or  upon  the  carrying 
trade,  foreign,  coastwise,  or  internal. 

Believing  that  these  are  the  principles  which  truly  represent  the 
the  national  judgment ;  that  they  are  clearly  established  in  the  practice 
of  the  government ;  that  they  conform  to  the  spirit  and  purposes  for 
which  the  power  was  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  constitution,  and 
are  well  adjusted  to  all  the  interests  of  the  people, — the  committee 
return  now  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  applying  them  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  President,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  interests  involved 
in  it. 

The  current  revenue ,  its  excess;  'public  debt;  present  and  prospective 

surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  proposed  “revision  and  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports”  is  grounded,  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  upon  the  fact  that  “  the  annual  revenue  from 
all  sources  exceeds  by  many  millions  of  dollars  the  amount  needed 
for  a  prudent  and  economical  administration  of  public  affairs.” 

The  Secretary’s  report  shows  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1854,  was  $20,137,967.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1855,  were:  $53,025,794  received  from  cus¬ 
toms,  $11,497,049  from  the  public  lands,  and  $828,531  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  sources — amounting  together  to  $65,357,374  ;  giving  a  total 
sum  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  of  $85,141,- 
895,  The  actual  expenditures  of  the  same  year,  including  $9,844,528, 
pajments  made  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $66,209,922, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1855,  of 
$18,931,976. 

The  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1856, 
are  :  Revenue  from  all  sources,  $67,918,734,  which  added  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury  July  1,  1855,  gives  the  sum  of  $86,850,710  for 
the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1856. 
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The  expenditures,  including  $10,302,800  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  last  instalment  due  to  Mexico,  and  the  debt  due  to  Texas,  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $71,226,846,  which  leaves  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  July 
1,  1856,  of  $15,623,863. 

The  public  accounts  present  the  following  data  for  the  inquiry  with 
which  we  are  concerned  : 

The  revenue  for  three  years  preceding  July  1, 1855,  ex¬ 
cluding  loans  and  treasury  notes,  amounted  to .  $200,634,645 

Average  annual  revenue .  66,878,215 

Total  expenditure  for  same  period .  196,448,913 

Payments  made  during  same  period  on  account  of  public  debt. 

Redemption  of  stock,  interest,  and  premiums .  $44,674,765 

Expenditure  of  those  three  years,  excluding  public 

debt,  &c . 151,774,150 

Annual  average  expenditure  for  ordinary  objects .  50,591,383 

Expenditure  for  ordinary  objects  for  1855— ’56 .  60,476,000 

Estimated  expenditure  for  1856— ’57  .  .  57,451,365 

Receipts  from  customs  for  three  years  ending  June  30, 

1855  . . .  176,181,840 

Average  annual  receipts  from  customs  for  same  period..  58,727,280 
Average  annual  receipts  from  customs  for  three  years 

previous  to  July  1,  1852  .  45,341.860 

Excess  of  total  receipts  over  total  expenditures  for  three 

years  ending  June  30,  1855  .  $4,185,732 

Excess  of  total  receipts  for  same  period  over  expendi¬ 
tures  other  than  on  account  of  public  debt . . .  48,860,495 

Average  annual  excess  of  receipts  over  average  expend¬ 
itures  other  than  public  debt .  16,286,831 

Whole  public  debt  on  November  17,  1855,  redeemable 

in  1863  and  1868,  at  6  per  cent .  39,969,731 

Due  under  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes,  payable 

upon  time .  19,253,522 

Stocks  held  in  trust .  5,747,426 

Total  debt  and  trust  funds,  payable  upon  time,  (without 

the  interest)... .  64,970,679 

Average  annual  revenue  from  public  lands  for  ten  years 

previous  to  July  1,  1853  .  2,226,983 

Unexpended  balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1852  . . .  14,632,136 

On  July  1,  1853 .  21,942,892 

On  July  1,1854 .  20,137,967 

On  July  1,  1855 . 18,931,976 

On  July  1,  1756,  (estimated) .  15,623,863 

On  July  1,  1857,  (estimated) .  29,672,497 

Assumption  that  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  reduces  the  amount  of 

revenue. 

The  Secretary’s  proposition  to  remedy  this  excess  of  revenue,  exist¬ 
ing  and  prospective,  by  means  of  remodelling  the  existing  tariff  so  as 
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largely  to  increase  the  free  list,  and  constituting  new  schedules,  with 
such  diminished  rates  of  duty  upon  many  of  the  articles  to  he  em¬ 
braced  in  them  as  promises  to  answer  the  intention,  assumes,  that 
under  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties 
insures  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  total  revenue  accruing  trom 
them  ;  or,  that  some  particular  reduction  of  rates  which  may  he  adopt¬ 
ed  will  have  that  effect. 

But  either  of  these  assumptions  requires  for  its  support  that  the 
total  duty-paying  imports  shall  be  either  of  a  fixed  or  a  known 
amount  for  the  period  during  which  the  regulation  is  to  operate  as  it 
■was  designed. 

Revenue  accruing  under  high  and  low  tariffs  respectively ,  in  the  last 

thirty-two  years. 

Let  us  see  how  either  of  these  points,  thus  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  calculation,  is  sustained  or  contradicted  by  the  history  of  our 
foreign  commerce  in  the  last  thirty-two  years. 

Extract  from  Finance  Report  of  1855,  pp.  105  and  82. 


Millions  of  dollars 

Sales  of  land  in 
thousands  of 
dollars. 

Aver’ge  sales  per 
annum. 

Millions  of  dollars 
customs. 

Average. 

Millions  of  dollars 
difference. 

1824 

53} 

9841 

'17} 

1 

r . 

1825 

661 

1.216 

20 

1 

Inc. 

2} 

Tariff  of  1824,  from  June  30,  1824. 

1826 

57i 

139} 

23} 

(■21} 

-j  Inc. 

3} 

1827 

55 

1,495} 

13} 

1 

|  Dee. 

1828 

67 

1,018} 

i£0  086  060 

• 

23} 

J 

^  Inc. 

3  h 

1829 

54} 

1,517 

OOl 

] 

f  Dec. 

i 

1880 

491 

2,329} 

22 

(•24} 

j  Dec. 

Tariff  of  1828,  from  Sept.  1,  1828. 

1831 

82} 

3,210} 

24 

]  Inc. 

2 

1832 

75| 

2,623} 

28} 

J 

[  Inc. 

4} 

1833 

83i 

3,967} 

29 

Inc. 

k 

Tariff  of  1832,  from  Mar.  1,  1833. 

1834 

87 

4, 857} 

f  16} 

Dec. 

13 

After  Dec.  31,  1833,  one-tenth  ex- 

1835 

122 

14,757k 

19} 

Inc. 

cess  over  20  per  cent,  deducted. 

1836 

158} 

24. 877 

23} 

Inc. 

4} 

One-tenth  more  after  Dec.  31, 1835. 

1837 

1131 

6,776 

11 

Dec. 

12} 

1838 

861 

3.082 

7, 491, 000 

ie 

Inc. 

5 

One-tenth  more  after  Dec.  31,  1837. 

1839 

145} 

7.076} 

23 

Inc. 

7 

1840 

86} 

3,292 

13} 

Dec. 

9} 

One-tenth  more  after  Dec.  31, 1839. 

184! 

114} 

1 . 365k 

14} 

Inc. 

1 

1842 

88 

1,335} 

.18 

Inc. 

Half  of  residue  after  Dec.  31,  1841. 

Equal  to  1843 

77 

1,197 

16 

i 

f  Dec. 

2 

Remaining  half  after  June  30, 1842. 

1843-44 

961 

2,060 

26 

1  Inc. 

10 

1844-45 

105£ 

2,077 

*■  — , , uu / ,  uuu 

97k 

j-24 

1  Inc. 

u 

Tariff  of  1842,  after  Aug.  30,  1842. 

1845-46 

110 

2,694} 

[26} 

J 

(Dee. 

1 

1846-47 

1161 

2,498} 

23} 

) 

(Dec. 

2} 

Tariff  of  1846,  after  Dec.  1, 1846. 

1847-48 

1401 

3.328} 

2, 505, 000 

31} 

128 

{  Inc. 

8 

1848-49 

1321 

1,689 

28} 

s 

(  Dec. 

3} 

1849-50 

164 

1,860 

39} 

) 

(  Inc. 

11} 

1850-51 

2001 

2,352 

2,085,000 

49 

>  45} 

Lnc. 

9} 

1851-52 

195 

2.043 

47} 

s 

(  Dec. 

1} 

1852-53 

251 

1.667 

59 

(  Inc. 

H| 

1853-54 

276 

8,471 

7,212,000 

64 

>  58} 

<  Inc. 

5 

1854-55 

2311 

11,497 

.53 

> 

(  Dec. 
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Productiveness  of  the  higher  and  lower  tariffs  of  thirty-five  years.  Steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  former :  unsteadiness  of  the  latter. 

This  table  exhibits  these  note-worthy  facts.  The  income  from  cus¬ 
toms,  under  the  same  tariff,  rose  from  thirteen  millions  in  1821,  to  sev¬ 
enteen  and  a  half  millions  in  1822.  Under  the  tariff  of  1824,  from 
1825  to  1828,  it  rose  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  and  a  quarter 
millions  ;  under  that  of  1828,  from  1829  to  1832,  it  rose  gradually  from 
twenty-two  and  a  half  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions.  Under  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  which  reduced  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1832, 
by  biennially  deducting  one-tenth  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent.,  from 
and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1841, 
when  one-half  of  the  remaining  excess  was  struck  off,  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1842,  the  other  half  thereof;  the  revenue  from  the  customs 
rose  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  operation  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  millions ;  in  the  next  year,  1837,  sunk  to  eleven  mil¬ 
lions — falling  twelve  and  a  half  millions  in  one  year — and  rose  again 
in  1839  to  twenty-three  millions,  another  difference  of  twelve  millions 
in  two  years.  In  1840  it  ran  down  nine  and  a  half  millions,  and  in 
two  years  more  rose  four  and  a  half  millions. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  customs 
amounted  to  no  more  than  sixteen  millions  ;  the  three  following  years 
it  stood  very  steadily  at  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  a  half,  and 
twenty-six  and  a  half  millions,  respectively.  In  the  years  1 846—  ’47, 
during  seven  months  of  which  the  present  tariff  was  in  operation,  the 
customs  fell  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  in  the  following  year  of  famine 
in  Europe  they  rose  eight  millions;  in  the  year  1848-’49  they  declined 
three  and  a  half  millions,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  increased  eleven 
and  a  quarter  millions.  In  the  year  1S50-’51  they  rose  again  nine 
and  a  half  millions  above  the  preceding  year  ;  in  1851-’52  they  de¬ 
clined  one  and  three-quarter  millions  ;  in  1852-’53  they  rose  eleven 
and  three-quarter  millions  ;  in  1853-’54  they  again  increased  five 
millions  ;  and  in  1854-’55  fell  eleven  millions. 

Fluctuations  of  the  customs,  and  tendency  to  excess  under  the  same  loiv- 

duty  tariff. 

In  this  summary  it  will  he  perceived  that,  within  the  last  nine  years, 
the  revenue  from  customs  has  five  times  varied  from  the  amounts  yield¬ 
ed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  these  several  changes,  from  eight 
to  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  During  these  nine  years  the  present  tariff 
was  in  operation,  and  an  unvarying  rate  of  duties  was  charged  upon  the 
imports.  Itschanges  ofproductivenesstothe  revenuehave  been  changes 
of  increase,  indeed,  hut  not  in  any  balancing  proportion  to  the  natu¬ 
rally  increasing  expenditure  of  a  growing  population  ;  for  we  find  by 
statement  No.  23,  of  the  Secretary’s  report,  that  the  consumption  of 
foreign  imports,  per  capita,  rose  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  period, 
from  $6  CO  to  $10  ;  and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  after  all  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditures,  and  the  payment  of  over  forty  millions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  besides,  is  conclusive  of  this  point. 
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Your  committee  have  not  in  these  statements  considered  the  causes 
of  the  great  disparity  of  the  revenues  yielded  to  the  treasury  by  the 
different  rates  of  duty  levied  upon  foreign  imports.  They  have  been 
looking  simply  to  the  question  how  far,  and  to  what  effect,  impost  per¬ 
centages  of  themselves  affect  the  revenue.  For  the  proposition  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  consideration  by  the  President  and  Secretary  embraces 
no  more,  either  of  facts  or  principles,  than  the  naked  assumption,  that 
reduction  of  the  per-centage  of  itself  must  work  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue. 

“Low  duties  yield  the  larger  revenue .”  The  doctrine  and  experience 

of  the  past. 

That  this  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  a  large  and 
varied  experience,  covering  and  embracing  every  variety  of  conditions 
which  can  affect  the  question,  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  statistics 
presented.  Indeed  the  directly  opposite  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the 
advocates  of  low  duties  in  all  controversies  which  the  matter  has  hither¬ 
to  undergone.  In  1845,  pending  the  discussion  Avhich  substituted  the 
present  reduced  tariff  for  the  higher  one  of  1842,  it  was  argued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  that  the  larger 
revenue  is  produced  by  the  lower  rates  of  duty.  lie  says,  “  the  revenue 
from  ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that  realized  from  specific 
duties,  although  the  average  of' the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  23.57  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties  41.30,  presenting  another 
strong  proof  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue.”  And  again,  he 
says,  “whilst  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  horizontal  scale  of  duties, 
or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.” 

This  principle,  which  is  a  sound  one,  does  not  apply  to  either  of  the 
extremes  of  impost  rates,  for  the  one  may  be  carried  up  to  the  point 
which  is  prohibitory,  or  near  to  it,  and  the  other  down  to  that  which 
would  be  as  nearly  nugatory,  and  so  both  extremes  may  be  made  to 
operate  alike  upon  the  treasury  ;  but  it  is  true  within  a  comparatively 
moderate  range  of  difference — that  is,  within  any  such  difference  of 
per-centage  as  any  advocate  of  reduction  would  now  undertake  to  re¬ 
commend. 

The  facts  which  our  financial  history  offers  in  support  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  are  in  general  as  conclusive  as  these  following,  which  your  com¬ 
mittee  select  from  a  multitude  for  its  proof. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  average  duties  upon  protected  articles 
was  something  above  40  per  cent.  ;  the  average  monthly  receipts  from 
customs  under  that  act  amounted  to  $1,991,267.  Under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  with  its  average  duties  below  30  per  cent.,  the  monthly  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation  reached  the  sum  of 
$2,575,207. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  report,  December  11,  1848,  page  3,  says :  “As 
the  high  duties  under  the  act  of  1842  were  rapidly  substituting  the 
domestic  articles,  and  excluding  the  foreign  rival,  the  revenue  must 
have  declined.  From  this  disastrous  condition  we  have  been  saved  by 
the  tariff  of  1846,  yielding  from  reduced  taxes  an  average  excess,  thus 
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far,  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  over  the  average  receipts 
from  the  tariff  of  1842.” 

Twice  under  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  once  after  the 
second  deduction  was  made  upon  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1832,  and 
once  after  the  third  deduction,  the  revenue  from  customs  rose  to  the 
annual  average  of  the  high  tariff  of  1828.  And  in  the  year  1842, 
when  its  lowest  rates  were  nearly  touched,  and  the  level  20  per  cent, 
was  nearly  its  maximum,  the  customs  stood  higher  than  in  five  of  the 
previous  years  of  its  operation,  and  above  the  average  of  the  eight 
preceding  years. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  customs  yielded  by  the  tariff  of 
1824,  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  ;  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  was 
twenty-four  and  a  fourth  millions.  In  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
rising  five  millions,  or  twenty-three  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  was  thirty-three  and  a  fourth 
millions — twenty- five  per  cent.,  in  four  years;  the  average  of  its 
second  four  years,  was  fifty-four  and  three-fourths  millions  ;  rising 
in  eight  years  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  per  annum,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  foreign  imports  per  capita  un¬ 
der  the  tariff  of  1824,  amounted  to  $5  26;  under  the  tariff  of  1828, 
$5  21 ;  under  that  of  1842,  to  $5  20  ;  while  under  the  lower  tariff  of 
1846,  during  the  four  years  of  its  operation  previous  to  the  influx  of 
the  California  gold,  the  consumption  rose  to  $6  50  per  capita  of  the 
population,  and  under  the  very  low  average  duties  of  the  whole  period 
of  the  compromise  the  consumption  stood  at  $7  28. 

These  facts  show  how  much  more  productive  of  revenue  the  lower 
tariffs  rates  are  than  those  which,  though  considered  higher,  are  yet  far 
short  of  prohibiting  importation,  or  seriously  interfering  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  carrying  trade. 

Causes  of  larger  revenue  from  lower  duties. 

As  a  means  of  lessening  the  revenue  derived  from  customs,  or  of 
lessening  its  proportion  to  the  public  expenditure,  it  is  thus  made 
apparent  by  the  facts  of  a  conclusive  experience,  that  a  mere  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  rates  of  duty  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  hut,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  policy  has  always  the  directly  opposite  effect,  and  this 
for  many  obvious  reasons. 

A  reduction  of  duties  induces  increased  importations  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  disturbing  our  money  market  by  diminishing  the  available 
capital,  and  enhancing  its  rate  of  interest  to  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  importer  obtains  command  of  the  market,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  home  competition  is  crippled  in  the  production  of  such  arti¬ 
cles,  it  opens  a  vacancy  to  be  supplied  by  importation,  and  adds  just 
so  much  more  to  the  customs  as  such  supply  from  abroad  will  yield  ; 
and,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  country  has  the  means  of  purchasing 
such  increased  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  so  replacing  the  home  pro¬ 
duct,  the  revenues  will  continue  to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing, 
under  the  lower  rates. 

Again ;  an  increased  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions  in 
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Europe,  occasioned  by  failure  of  crops  there,  will  have  the  effect, 
under  a  low  tariff,  of  inducing  large  importations,  and,  consequently, 
a  large  enhancement  of  the  customs.  In  the  famine  year  of  1847  the 
customs  rose  eight  millions  above  the  receipts  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding  ;  and  every  deficiency  of  crops  abroad,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  occurs,  must  have  a  proportionate  effect  in  the  same  direction. 

Again  ;  a  large  increase  in  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
products,  by  affording  a  surplus  for  exportation  at  any  price  which 
will  pay  transportation,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

Again  ;  foreign  wars,  by  increasing  the  demand  upon  us  for  provi¬ 
sions,  induces  a  corresponding  increase  of  our  importations,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  augmentation  of  the  revenues  resulting  from  it. 

Again  ;  abundant  products  of  the  precious  metals,  by  affording  the 
means  of  large  purchases,  operates  in  the  same  way. 

And  again  ;  the  system  of  railroad  and  other  enterprises,  now  in 
active  operation  in  this  country,  which  demand  large  capital  on  long 
credits,  bring  loans  in  immense  amounts,  in  the  shape  of  dutiable  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  swell  the  customs. 

All  the  causes  above  mentioned,  except  diminished  rates  of  duty, 
and  great  failure  of  crops  abroad,  have  been  in  operation  upon  the' 
customs  since  the  fiscal  year  1S49-’oO,  and  we  have  their  combined 
effect  in  raising  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  from  less  than 
forty  to  over  sixty -four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  in  the  space  of 
four  years. 

In  the  last  year  they  fell  off  eleven  millions,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  causes  which  we  have  noticed,  but  their  product  still 
stood  at  thirteen  millions  above  that  of  the  year  1849-’50,  and  nearly 
six  millions  above  that  of  1851— ’52. 

Alternations  of  excess  and  deficiency  in  the  revenue  under  duties  lower 

than  protective. 

From  these  facts,  and  the  laws  of  national  finance  which  they  illus¬ 
trate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  per-centage  imposed  upon  imports, 
acting  within  a  moderate  range  of  differences,  is  the  least  influential, 
and  the  most  likely  to  deceive  expectation,  of  all  the  causes  which 
usually  affect  the  revenues  arising  from  them.  But  low  duties  not 
only  disappoint  the  intention  for  which  they  are  recommended,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  reasons  given,  but,  by  their  own  inherent  vices, 
they  are  not  only  liable,  but  certain,  in  despite  of  all  modifying  influ¬ 
ences,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  work  mischievously  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction — in  spasmodic  alternations  from  excess  to  deficiency. 

The  first  reduction  of  the  duties  of  the  act  of  1832,  provided  for  by 
the  compromise  of  1833,  took  effect  on  the  1st  January,  1834.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  the  public  debt  was  paid  off,  and  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  a  little  less  than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  In  1835, 
the  revenue  from  customs  and  the  sales  of  public  lands  rose  thirteen 
millions  and  a  half  above  the  receipts  from  the  same  sources  in  the 
preceding  year  ;  and  in  the  year  1836,  they  rose  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions  more;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury  of  forty-six  and  a  half  millions.  To  dispose  of 
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tliis  enormous  surplus  of  public  moneys,  the  act  of  23d  June,  1836, 
was  passed,  directing  the  deposite  of  twenty-eight  millions  with  the 
States.  But  such  tendency  to  excess  in  the  system  of  national  finances 
like  the  febrile  paroxysms  of  the  human  constitution,  speedily  passes 
into  the  stage  of  exhaustion.  In  18o7,  the  revenue  from  public  lands 
and  customs  fell  to  eighteen  millions,  from  forty-eight  millions  the 
year  before ;  and  on  the  12th  October  of  that  year,  the  issue  of  ten 
millions  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized  to  supply  its  deficiency  for 
the  services  of  the  government.  In  1839  the  revenues  rose  to  thirty 
millions — twelve  millions  in  two  years  ;  and  in  two  years  more  sunk 
to  fifteen  and  three-fourth  millions — another  fall  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

Thus,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  compromise  act,  we  have  the 
whole  difference  between  twenty-one  and  forty-eight  millions  of  reve¬ 
nue  per  annum  resulting  to  the  treasury,  and  in  the  next  five  years 
the  still  greater  difference  of  a  decline  from  forty-eight  to  fifteen  and 
three-quarter  millions.  Under  the  operation  of  the  second  reduction, 
while  the  duties  remained  the  same,  the  customs  fell  off  from  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  to  eleven  millions  ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the 
third  reduction,  they  rose  again  to  twenty-three  millions — fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  revenue  which  baffled  all  calculation  and  destroyed  all 
reliance. 

Steadiness  of  the  revenue ,  and  adjustment  to  expenditure,  under  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1824  the  revenue  varied  no  more  than  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  millions  in  four  years  ;  and  under  that  of 
1828  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  millions  by  regular  increase  in 
four  years.  Under  that  of  1842  the  customs  rose  from  the  depressed 
point  of  eighteen  to  the  steady  and  adequate  one  of  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  millions  in  four  years,  and  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands 
raised  only  from  one  and  a  third  millions  to  two  millions. 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  three  periods  of  these  compar¬ 
atively  high  tariffs  were  very  regularly  covered  by  the  national  in¬ 
come — the  first  yielding  five  millions,  the  second  four  millions,  and 
the  last  thirteen  millions  ;  or  from  one  to  three  millions  per  annum 
more  than  the  current  ordinary  expenses  of  their  respective  periods  of 
operation  ;  amounting  annually  to  no  more  than  such  balance  in  the 
treasury  as  it  is  prudent  to  hold  for  its  incidental  uses. 

Plethora  of  the  treasury  under  the  compromise  act,  and  under  the  tariff 

of  1846. 

Under  the  low  tariff  of  1833  we  have  first  an  enormous  surplus  in 
the  treasury,  then  a  large  deficiency  and  debt.  Under  that  of  1846 
we  have  arrived  at  such  a  surplus  of  public  moneys  as  again  calls  for 
relief;  we  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury  now  of  nineteen  millions, 
and  we  are  threatened  with  its  augmentation  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
millions  in  a  year  to  come. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  contrast  of  the  steadiness  of  the  revenue 
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under  the  highest  tariffs  and  their  happier  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  treasury,  against  the  unsteadiness  of  the  income  and  its  mal-ad- 
justment  to  expenditure  under  the  lower  tariffs,  to  espouse  the  rates 
of  duty  of  the  particular  systems  cited  of  the  one  class,  or  to  condemn 
the  systems  of  the  other  by  so  sweeping  a  generalization  ;  hut  they 
are  arrayed  hei-e  now  simply  to  exhibit  their  respective  workings,  as 
the  facts  and  figures  of  their  history  present  them  to  us,  and  that 
they  may  serve  as  data  for  the  inquiry  before  us. 

Your  committee  are  as  well  aware,  and  feel  as  forcibly  as  any  ob¬ 
jector  can,  that  where  a  number  of  causes  are  in  existence,  and  co-ope¬ 
rating  in  the  result,  especially  when  several  of  them  are  inter-depend¬ 
ent,  and  some  of  them  independent  of  the  others,  the  difficulty  of 
determining  their  respective  agencies  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  the  forces  at  work  ;  but  such  difficulty, 
in  a  matter  of  the  vast  importance  of  that  under  investigation,  only 
increases  the  necessity  for  endeavoring  a  solution. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  national  revenue  during  the  operation  of  the 
low  tariffs,  and  its  steadiness  under  the  higher  ones,  occurring  in  a 
constant  connexion  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  our  financial  ex¬ 
perience,  seem  to  admit  of  a  clear  and  instructive  explanation. 

The  following  propositions,  which  embrace  the  tacts  involved  cor¬ 
rectly  and  sufficiently  to  cover  all  the  operative  causes,  immediate  and 
collateral,  very  fully  satisfy  the  inquiry. 

A  tariff  of  duties,  ranging  generally  below  the  point  of  adequate 
protection  to  our  home  production,  induces  large  importations  by  the 
effect  of  diminished  prices,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  purchaser’s 
means  are  relatively  increased,  and  to  the  further  extent  of  supplying 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  withdrawing  from  the  market  the  amount 
of  commodities  of  home  production  which  are  so  excluded. 

Effect  of  low  tariffs  upon  the  income  from  the  public  lands. 

In  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  reduction  under  the  compromise  act, 
the  imports  for  consumption  rose  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
revenue  fell  off  twelve  millions. 

Iu  the  year  1835  the  imports  rose  again  thirty-five  millions,  and 
the  revenue  from  them  was  less  by  ten  millions  than  in  the  year  1833  ; 
hut  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  flowed  into  the  treasury  that 
year  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  bringing  the  total  revenue  up 
to  the  total  of  1833,  and  more  than  a  million  above  it. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  the  imports  for  consumption  took 
another  rise  of  thirty-seven  millions  ;  the  customs  reached  within  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  highest  point  they  had  ever  attained  under 
the  preceding  tariff's.  The  public  lands  rose  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  twenty-five  millions  ;  and.  the  total  revenue  of  the  year  stood  at 
seventeen  millions  above  that  of  1833 — the  highest  mark  of  the  high 
tariff  years. 
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Under  the  lowest  of  our  tariffs  the  greatest  excess  and  the  greatest  defi¬ 
ciency  of  revenue  both  reached. 

For  nine  years  before  1834,  the  public  lands  bad  never  in  any  one 
year  yielded  quite  four  millions,  and  the  average  was  two,  or  nineteen 
millions  in  nine  years  ;  but  in  three  years,  1834,  ’35  and  '36,  their 
product  to  the  treasury  was  over  forty-four  millions.  The  customs  for 
these  three  years,  under  the  compromise,  had  fallen  off  from  the  sum 
of  eighty-one  and  a  half  millions  afforded  by  the  three  previous  years 
of  the  higher  tariff,  to  fifty-nine  millions — a  reduction  of  twenty-two 
and  a  half  millions  ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  treasury,  by  the  addition 
of  thirty-six  millions  from  the  public  lands,  above  their  average  pre¬ 
vious  yield,  amounted  to  fourteen  millions  more  for  these  three  years 
of  the  compromise  than  for  the  three  preceding  years  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands  continued  for  three  years  longer  to  yield 
ten  millions  more  than  their  product  under  any  higher  tariff  which 
we  had  before  or  since.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1839  these  move¬ 
ments  had  exhausted  themselves.  The  customs  for  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  yeai’S  ran  down  to  forty-six  millions,  twenty-eight  millions  below 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  period  ;  the  lands  fell  to  two  millions 
per  annum,  and  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  contracted  in  the 
five  preceding  years  stood  at  ten  millions. 

The  operation  of  a  tariff  of  duties  below  the  point  of  protection, 
with  the  long  run  of  nine  years  for  its  developments,  is  here  fully 
presented.  All  the  causes  which  could  affect  the  results  had  room 
and  time  for  their  natural  action,  and  their  combined  results  are 
openly  exhibited. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  nearly  double  our  foreign  importations  in  three 
years.  This  had  the  effect,  by  reduction  of  prices  and  glut  of  the 
market,  of  crushing  the  rival  manufacturing  industry  at  home  ;  mills 
and  workshops  were  crippled  and  closed  ;  the  capital  and  labor  driven 
from  them  sought  employment  in  agriculture  ;  the  sales  of  public  lands 
amounted  to  more  than  seven  fold  the  average  quantity  of  any  other 
period  of  ten  years  before  or  ten  years  afterwards  ;  and  the  term 
wound  up  with  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  national  treasury,  and  of 
the  people,  bringing  with  it  a  complete  political  revolution,  and  com¬ 
pelling  a  total  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  government. 

The  fluctuations  of  revenue  under  it  are  strikingly  marked  by  the 
facts  that  the  income  from  all  sources  never  afterwards  rose  to  within 
eight  millions  of  that  of  1836,  until  the  year  1S50-’51,  and  had  not 
fallen  so  low  as  in  the  year  1841  since  the  year  1821 ;  it,  in  fact, 
touched  a  point  below  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  year  1808. 
Its  fluctuations,  in  a  period  of  five  years,  touched  both  extremes  of 
the*  revenue  of  the  nation,  running  through  thirty-four  years  of 
change  ;  that  is,  the  revenue  had  not  been  so  low  for  twenty-five  years 
before  the  year  1841,  nor  so  high  for  fourteen  years  after  1836. 

Greatest  fluctuation  in  prices  under  the  lowest  tariffs. 

The  business  of  the  country  felt  these  vicissitudes  in  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  answered  to  them  like  their  echo.  Within  a  period 
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of  six  years,  whilst  this  tariff  was  developing  its  extremes  of  change, 
from  1836  to  1842,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  eighteen  years 
were  touched.  Cotton,  flour,  provisions,  tobacco,  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  labor  and  real  estate,  went  up  in  price  almost  in  the  exact  ratio 
that  importations  increased — that  is,  to  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
1833,  in  1836  ;  and  in  1842,  the  imports  falling  to  one-half  in  amount, 
so  the  property,  labor  and  products  of  the  country  stood  at  half  the 
market  value  of  six  years  before.  Not  an  interest  of  the  country  on 
which  its  national  or  individual  welfare  depended,  but  had  in  that 
brief  period  undergone  convulsions  unparalleled  since  similar  causes 
had  resulted  in  the  great  business  catastrophe  of  1820—’ 2 1 . 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  policy  which  abandoned  the  revenues  of 
the  government,  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  to  the 
operation  of  causes  not  within  its  control. 

Undue  expansion  of  bank  circulation  inseparable  from  excessive  imports 

of  foreign  merchandise. 

It  has  been  customary  with  the  advocates  of  low  tariff  duties  to 
charge  the  inflation  of  prices,  the  rage  of  speculation,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  revulsions  in  the  business  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  excessive 
issues  of  bank  paper. 

The  fact  that  such  over-issues  always  concur  with  inordinate  rise  of 
prices  is  remarkable  indeed,  and  offers  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
mischief ;  but  the  other  fact,  of  the  invariable  concurrence  of  greatly 
enhanced  prices  and  excessive  bank  issues  with  the  reign  of  low 
tariffs,  connect  these  phenomena  in  our  financial  history  in  a  category 
of  relations  which  very  clearly  shows  that  they  are  in  their  nature 
inseparable.  If  this  be  so,  the  government,  which  has  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  one  of  these  agencies  in  the  mischief,  has  an  indirect  but  abso¬ 
lute  control  over  the  others,  and  should  exert  it. 

Fixed  ratio  of  banlc  issues  to  foreign  imports. 

In  1830  the  bank  circulation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gallatin  at  sixty- 
one  millions  ;  in  April,  1834,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Taney, 
estimated  the  circulation  at  eighty  millions.  In  the  four  years,  1830, 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  which  immediately  preceded  the  first  reduction 
under  the  compromise  act,  the  imports  consumed  amounted  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  millions.  At  the  end  of  the  next  five  years,  1837, 
the  bank  circulation  had  swollen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  imports  for  consumption  for  1834, 1835, 1836,  and  1837, 
to  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  millions.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  four  yeaj:s, 
and  the  increase  of  the  bank  circulation  to  eighty  per  cent.  ;  and  if 
we  add  the  increased  purchase  of  public  lands  of  the  latter  term  over 
the  former  we  have  the  proportion  of  the  circulation  to  the  expansion 
of  business  speculations  induced  by  the  reduced  tariff  very  exactly  bal¬ 
anced. 

In  May,  1837,  the  banks,  with  one  consent  all  over  the  Union,  sus¬ 
pended  specie  payments,  and  did  not  permanently  or  effectually  re- 
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sume  till  the  spring  of  1842  ;  then  their  circulation  had  fallen  to 
eighty-three  millions  ;  nor  did  it  rise  higher  than  eighty-nine  mil¬ 
lions  again  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Since  the  year  1846,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  bank  circulation 
hold  so  exact  a  ratio  to  the  several  instances  and  ra'tes  of  increase 
and  diminution  of  imports  for  consumption  for  each  year  of  the  whole 
period,  as  involves  a  direct  and  unquestionable  connexion  between 
them. 

The  tabular  statement  appended  to  this  report  exhibits  the  constan¬ 
cy  of  this  connexion,  for  every  single  year  of  our  financial  history 
since  1833,  and  for  periods  of  years  before  and  since,  in  a  ratio  so 
nearly  mathematical  that  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  law  which  rules 
the  subject,  as  there  is  none  of  the  facts  which  serve  to  demonstrate  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statements  of  this  report, 
how  little  power  other  causes,  which  were  undoubtedly  active  in  mod¬ 
ifying  the  results,  had  to  disturb  the  working  of  that  one  which  is 
here  assumed  to  be  the  principal.  The  expansions  and  contractions  of 
bank  credits  and  issues  are  certainly  influenced  by  many  other  causes, 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years,  year 
by  year,  in  an  invariable  relation  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  imports,  goes  far  to  establish  the  idea  that  the  variations 
in  our  imports  rule  the  fluctuations  in  our  paper  currency  ;  and  this 
law  is,  moreover,  so  energetic  that  it  even  overrules  the  effects  natu¬ 
rally  expected  from  the  large  supply  of  gold  furnished  to  the  currency 
from  the  California  mines.  For  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  surprising  that  since 
1850,  as  before,  every  year  of  increased  import  has  been  marked  by 
an  equivalent  increase  of  bank  circulation,  and  every  year  of  dimin¬ 
ished  imports  has  been  marked  by  a  diminished  bank  circulation,  cor¬ 
responding  in  amount  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  primary 
and  ruling  cause  can  operate  while  minor  and  subordinate  ones  are 
also  in  play. 

Low  tariffs  responsible  for  excessive  bank  issues. 

That  low  tariff  duties  are  responsible  for  the  excess  of  foreign  im¬ 
portation — that  these  augmented  imports  induce  excessive  bank  issues, 
and  excessive  bank  issues  swell  prices  inordinately,  in  the  series  of 
dependency  which  is  here  alleged — is  rendered  unquestionable,  by  the 
fact  that  these  expansions  of  imports,  paper  circulation,  and  prices, 
never  have  occurred  when  our  tariffs  were  high  enough  to  foster,  but 
always  when  they  were  so  low  as  to  discourage,  home  production, 
and  to  substitute  the  foreign  commodities  for  domestic  products  in  our 
market. 

Under  the  low  tariff  of  1816,  our  imports  in  three  years  rose  to  the 
vast  amount  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions — a  sum  never 
afterwards  approached  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  by 
any  three  successive  years,  till  1834,  ’35,  and  ’36,  the  first  three  years 
of  the  compromise  tariff.  In  those  years — 1816—’  17—’  18 — the  bank 
circulation  and  the  foreign  imports  ranged  greatly  higher  than  through 
the  whole  period  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828.  The  ex¬ 
haustion  of  credit  and  the  paralysis  of  domestic  industry  reached  its 
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acme  in  1818.  In  1820,  the  paper  circulation  and  the  imports  fell  to 
one-half,  and  the  country  struggled  through  measureless  distress,  un¬ 
til  the  checked  importations  and  revived  home  industry  of  the  period 
from  1824  to  1832  restored  the  general  prosperity  and  the  national 
revenue,  extinguished  the  national  debt,  and  gave  the  first  considera¬ 
ble  free  list  of  imports  which  the  abundance  of  our  public  resources 
has  secured  to  us. 

Again:  in  1835,  under  the  first  reduction  of  duties  by  the  compro¬ 
mise  act,  the  imports  took  another  sudden  rise,  which  reached  an 
enormous  height  in  1836,  the  bank  circulation  nearly  doubled  that  of 
three  years  before,  and  prices  were  inflated  in  proportion. 

After  three  years  of  fluctuation,  the  inevitable  contraction  again 
commenced,  which  continued,  by  its  downward  pressure,  into  the 
year  1843,  when  prices,  imports,  and  circulation  fell  even  below  one- 
half  of  their  average  in  1836. 

In  1843-’44,  business  imports  and  circulation  were  restored  from 
their  previous  depression  to  a  steady  moderation,  which  continued 
evenly  and  regularly  progressive  towards  a  well-assured  and  well- 
balanced  prosperity,  till  the  tariff  of  1846  attained  the  rule,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  again  commenced — not  spasmodically,  indeed,  but  rapidly, 
and  in  over  proportion  to  the  population  and  growing  wealth  of  the 
country,  adding  twenty-three  millions  of  bank  circulation,  and 
twenty-four  millions  of  imports,  in  two  years ;  and,  in  six  years 
more,  adding  another  seventy  millions  to  the  paper  circulation,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  to  our  imports.  In  1853-’54,  the 
bank  circulation  was  at  two  hundred  and  four  and  a  half  millions,  or 
within  seven  millions  of  double,  and  the  foreign  imports  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  millions— sixty  millions  more  than  double  their  re¬ 
spective  amounts  in  1845-’46.  In  1854-’55,  they  were  both  more 
than  double  those  of  the  year  1844-’45. 

Now,  if  we  never  have  inordinate  expansions  of  paper  currency, 
prices,  and  foreign  imports,  except  under  low  tariffs,  and  if  those  ex¬ 
pansions  are  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  duties  below  the  point  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  home  industry,  it  follows  as  a  certainty  that  the  tariff, 
not  the  currency,  is  the  cause  of  the  mischievous  alternations  which 
are  endured. 

Your  committee  are  contented  to  rest  this  point  upon  the  facts  which 
sustain  it,  and  are  not  concerned  to  attempt  the  logic  of  their  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  all  questions  of  this  nature  the  fair  and  legitimate  grouping  of 
the  facts  is  the  safest  argument  of  them  ;  and  it  is  clear,  beyond  a 
question  or  cavil,  that  the  order  and  dependency  here  given  them  is 
the  natural,  the  true,  and*  the  necessary  array  for  all  the  purposes  of 
tills  inquiry. 

Summary  of  the  reasons  ichich  forbid  the  abandonment  of  protective 

duties. 

Your  committee  derive  from  this  investigation  of  the  effects  of  our 
varied  tariff  systems  upon  the  revenue  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  immediate  effect  of  duties  below  the  rates  which  protect  our 
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own  industry  from  the  rivalry  of  foreign  commodities  of  the  same 
kind,  is  a  proportionate  enhancement  of  such  imports,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  which  either  approach, 
equal,  or  exceed  the  revenue  from  customs  of  the  higher  tariffs  ;  hut 
in  all  instances  is  certain  to  disappoint  any  expectation  of  a  reduction 
of  the  customs  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  the  rates. 

2.  The  increase  of  imports  consequent  upon  a  reduction  of  duties 
below  the  point  of  adequate  protection  drives  manufacturing  capital 
and  labor  into  agriculture  and  trade,  and  by  this  means  vastly  in¬ 
creases  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  from 
foreign  commerce,  and  thus  makes  up  all  deficiency  in  the  customs, 
and  greatly  overpasses  it,  and  so  tends  to  a  plethora  in  the  treasury, 
instead  of  limiting  its  income  and  restraining  its  overflow. 

3.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  same  policy  is  to  exhaust  the  sources 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity,  and  by  its  reaction  to  bankrupt 
the  treasury  and  prostrate  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  leaving  debt, 
public  and  private,  to  punish  the  extravagance  which  it  induced  and 
indulged. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  for  reasons  cogent  as  these,  and  many 
others  which  depend  upon  these,  but  are  irrelevant  to  this  issue  of 
mere  national  finance,  would  earnestly  discourage  any  measure  which, 
either  in  principle  or  in  details,  aims  at  relieving  the  treasury  of  its 
present  and  prospective  surplus  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of 
impost  duties  below  the  point  which  any  branch  of  our  home  industry 
requires  for  its  security  and  prosperity.  To  guard  against  any  possible 
misconstruction,  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  frequent  allusions  of 
this  report  to  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  drawn  from  such  excess  of  importation,  the  apparent  “bal¬ 
ance  of  trade”  against  the  United  States,  which  the  statements  of  the 
Treasury  Department  exhibit  for  any  single  year,  or  for  any  series  or 
groups  of  years,  is  not  taken,  or  intended  to  any  effect  or  purpose  for 
which  the  difference  in  official  value  between  our  imports  and  exports 
has  been  used  by  either  party  to  the  controversy. 

The  total  value  or  valuation  of  our  imports,  as  given  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  statements,  from  the  beginning  of  the  governmnt  to  the  30th 
June,  1855,  amounts  to  0,983  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  exports  for  the 
same  period  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  and  specie,  to  6,170 
millions — a  difference  of  813  millions. 

Uo  conclusions  whatever  are  drawn,  either  as  to  effect  or  amount 
of  effect,  from  the  data  which  our  international  account  current  thus 
offers,  or  seems  to  offer.  The  discussion  which  this  point  would 
awaken  has  been  avoided  as  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  argument  of 
this  report,  and  possibly  inconclusive  and  uncertain  for  any  purpose. 
But,  although  the  enormous  apparent  balance  against  us  in  the  account 
of  our  foreign  trade  be  not  reliable  for  the  actual  difference  in  our  ex¬ 
changes  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it  probably  is  not,  yet  the 
amount  of  the  national,  State,  municipal,  railroad,  bank,  and  other 
corporation  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners,  should  be  received 
as  a  subsisting  balance  of  debt,  resulting  from  a  past  balance  of  trade, 
which  it  must  represent. 
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Foreign  debt ,  a  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

On  the  2d  March,  1854,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  reported  the  amount  of  such  stocks  and 
loans,  from  the  statements  rendered  to  the  department,  at  184  mil¬ 
lions,  and  estimated  those  not  rendered  at  38  millions  more,  carrying 
up  the  aggregate  of  American  bonds  and  stocks  held  by  foreigners  on 
the  30th  June,  1853,  to  the  sum  of  222  millions. 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Andrews  upon  our  colonial  and  lake  trade,  he 
says  that  the  system  of  internal  improvement  in  progress  in  the  year 
1852,  required  an  annual  outlay  of  about  eighty  millions;  that  our 
companies,  for  that  year,  would  he  borrowers  in  the  market  for  fifty 
millions,  to  be  raised,  in  a  great  degree,  on  railroad  bonds  ;  and  that 
this  amount  would  be  borrowed  mostly  from  European  capitalists,  at 
a  discount  of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  at  seven  per  cent,  inte¬ 
rest  per  annum. 

For  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  30th  June,  1853, 
must  he  added  to  the'  loans  and  stocks  created  by  our  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  those  of  the  other  corporations,  in  order  to  estimate  the  pres¬ 
ent  amount  of  the  foreign  indebtedness  of  all  these  borrowers  in  the 
foreign  bond  and  stock  markets  ;  and  if  it  is  put  at  an  annual  increase 
of  only  twenty-six  millions,  the  aggregate  will  stand  now  at  full  300 
millions.  And  as  the  specie  reports  show  no  evidence  of  these  funds 
coming  to  us  in  that  shape,  merchandise  is  necessarily  the  form  in 
which  we  have  received  them  ;  and  these  300  millions  must  represent 
at  least  as  large  a  difference  in  actual  value  between  the  products  of 
our  own  industry  and  those  of  foreigners  entering  into  our  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  during  the  period  in  which  the  debt  has  been  created.  Tire 
balance  of  debt,  therefore,  whatever  its  amount,  may  he  confidently 
set  down  as  an  ascertained  “balance  of  trade,”  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  amount. 


Available  means  of  reducing  the  revenue. 

But  the  practical  question  remains :  What  measures  shall  be  adopted 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government? 

If  the  views  already  stated  are  valid,  it  is  clear  that  any  reduction 
of  duties  upon  those  imports  which  are  held  in  check  by  a  fostered 
home  production  would  have  the  exactly  contrary  effect  to  that  in¬ 
tended,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  other  subjects  and  other  means  to  accomplish 
the  intention. 


Extension  of  the  free  list. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extension  of  the  free  list  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  made  to  embrace  only  those  articles 
which  are  not,  or  cannot  be,  produced  in  the  United  States  to  such 
extent  as  sensibly  to  diminish  importation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be  made  to  embrace  all  such  articles,  a  very  decided  reduction, 
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reaching,  perhaps,  about  five  millions  per  annum,  will  he  thereby 
effected. 

This  modification  of  the  present  tariff  is  demanded  alike  by  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  and  by  all  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  is  in  every  way  conformable  to  the  principles  of  a  just  and  en¬ 
lightened  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  in  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Whenever  taxation  is  unnecessary  to  the  revenue,  and  ser¬ 
viceable  to  no  interest  demanding  governmental  care,  it  is  not  only 
useless,  hut  improper  and  injurious,  and  ought  to  he  abolished. 

Difficulties  may  present  themselves  as  to  some  of  the  articles  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  schedule  constituted  with  this  intention,  hut  they  are  not 
in  their  nature  insuperable. 


Wool. 

Wool  being  an  article  whose  culture  depends  upon  climate,  soil, 
and  other  natural  conditions,  and  its  profits  upon  various  contingen¬ 
cies,  demands  some  discrimination,  and  requires  to  be  well  considered 
on  account  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  its  various  manu¬ 
factures,  both  to  the  revenues  of  the  treasury  and  the  interests  of 
the  grower  and  manufacturer. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  such  discrimination  was  made  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  coarse  wool,  which  we  do  not  grow,  from  the  finer 
kinds,  to  which  our  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted,  laying  a  duty  of 
but  5  per  cent,  upon  all  such  as  cost  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound, 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  imposing  a  protective  rate  upon 
all  such  qualities  as  our  own  country  was  supposed  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing. 

Effects  of  the  present  tariff  upon  ivool-groioers,  manufacturers ,  and 

upon  the  revenue. 

The  tariff  of  1846  unhappily  raised  the  duty  on  all  imported  wools 
to  30  per  cent.,  while  it  reduced  the  duty  on  imported  flannels  and 
blankets  to  25  and  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the  coarser  woolen  fabrics  to 
25  per  cent. 

Now,  these  low  priced  manufactures  of  wool  being  the  chief  in 
quantity  and  value  of  which  we  were  then  capable,  the  business  was 
prostrated  by  the  premium  which  that  act  in  effect  offered  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  and  the  nominal  protection  of  the  wool-grower 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  his  business,  as  in  that  of  the  cloth-maker.  The 
home  market  was  destroyed  for  the  farmer  ;  in  the  foreign  he  could  not 
compete,  and  the  flocks  were  sent  to  the  slaughter  ,  because  the  woolen 
factories  had  been  sold  at  auction  or  converted  to  other  services.  The 
effects  of  this  policy  on  the  treasury  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  twenty- 
two  millions  of  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  accumulated  in  the  years 
1853,  1854,  and  1855,  have  come  from  customs  upon  woolens.  In 
1844,  woolens  yielded  $3,313,495  to  the  customs,  cottons  $4,850,731  ; 
in  1855,  woolens  yielded  $6,088,157,  cottons  but  $3,823,294. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  protected;  the  woolen  was  abandoned; 
and  while  all  the  interests  dependent  upon  it  have  been  sacrificed, 
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the  revenue  has  been  inflated  at  least  four  millions  per  annum  during 
the  last  four  years  beyond  what  it  would  have  received  if  the  policy 
of  the  government  had  been  as  friendly  to  it  as  it  has  been  to  the 
cotton  manufacturer ;  a  striking  illustration  of  the  law  that  the 
certain  method  of  limiting  the  amount  of  taxes  is  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  imports,  by  duties  adequate  to  guarding  the  home-made 
commodity  against  extinguishment  by  the  foreign. 

Exemption  of  the  coarser  and  finer  wools  from  duty. 

Your  committee,  looking  straight  at  the  question  of  the  revenue, 
therefore,  recommend  you  to  exempt  all  wools  of  those  qualities  not 
generally  grown  in  this  country,  costing  less  than  fifteen  and  more 
than  fifty  cents  per  pound  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  from  duty,  retaining  the  existing  tariff-rate  upon  the  interme¬ 
diate  qualities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  duties  upon  all 
woolen  manufactures  to  the  point  of  adequate  protection. 

The  recommendation  to  fix  the  duty  upon  all  such  wools  as  our 
farmers  now  produce,  or  can  easily  produce,  at  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
to  raise  the  duties  upon  all  woolen  fabrics  into  whose  manufacture 
such  wool  enters,  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  market  at  home 
for  the  raw  material  which  it  cannot  find  abroad,  and  diminishing 
the  customs  flowing  into  the  treasury  from  woolen  imports  to  tlie  ex¬ 
tent  which  such  enhanced  domestic  production  will  replace  them. 

Magnitude  of  the  woolen  interest. 

Special  consideration  to  this  interest  is  here  given  because  of  its 
magnitude,  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  both  in  value 
of  the  imports  and  the  amount  of  duty  yielded  to  the  treasury,  woolen 
manufactures  have  been  equal  to  those  of  iron,  greater  than  cottons, 
and  next  in  importance  to  silks,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  history. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  noticing  the  great  progress  made  in 
the  manufacture  and  production  of  iron  since  the  year  1840,  states  the 
fact,  that  the  American  production  in  the  year  1850  was  $60,485,655, 
and  the  foreign  import  of  the  same  year  only  $16,333,145,  and  says : 
“The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron  in  the  United  States  within  a  very  short  period  of  years  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  foreign  production  and  manufacture.”  Of  cotton,  he  says : 
“  That  already  the  American  manufacture  is  in  possessiorf*of  the 
home  market,  as  to  all  coarser  fabrics,  and  beginning  successfully  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics.” 

These  are  the  good  parts  of  a  policy  of  protection  so  moderate  that 
without  the  help  of  a  number  of  independent  causes,  co-operating 
with  the  imposed  duties,  even  these  branches  of  the  iron  and  cotton 
manufacture,  to  which  the  Secretary’s  report  justly  applies,  would 
not  have  been  sustaineed  in  the  past,  or  given  such  flattering  promises 
for  the  future.  The  protection  extended  to  them,  and  which  now 
appears  in  their  prosperity,  covers  a  period  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
years,  and  has  been  efficiently  operative  for  only  about  half  of  that 
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time ;  yet,  with  all  favoring  influences  concurring,  under  a  stable 
policy,  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  manufacturers  may,  in  time, 
achieve  a  victory  over  the  competition  of  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
capital  and  labor  abroad. 

Depression  of  the  woolen  interest . 

But  our  woolens  have  languished  to  the  verge  of  extinction, 
while  these  two  branches,  of  not  more  than  equal  importance,  have 
so  far  prospered.  In  1846  we  imported  for  consumption  $10,000,000 
of  wooiens  and  $13,000,000  of  cottons.  In  1855  we  imported  for 
consumption  $22,000,000  of  woolens  and  only  $15,500,000  of  cot¬ 
tons,  and  exported  of  domestic  cottons  nearly  $6,000,000  ;  in  the 
one  case  more  than  doubling  our  dependance  upon  foreign  production, 
and  in  the  other  reducing  it,  in  effect,  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

Now,  we  are  just  as  capable  of  growing  wool  and  manufacturing  it 
as  we  are  of  the  corresponding  cotton  production  and  manufacture. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  adapted  to  wool-growing,  is  as 
large  and  as  favorable  as  all  Europe  possesses  and  devotes  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  if  those  qualities  of  the  article  which  we  do  not  or  cannot 
profitably  cultivate  were  exempted  from  duty,  and  so  afforded  equally 
cheap  to  our  own  as  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  there  is  no  natural 
cause  in  existence  to  prevent  the  immediate  establishment  of  woolen 
factories  sufficient  to  open  a  remunerating  market  for  our  farmers  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  There  are  portions  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  finest  and  best  wool  of  the  world  has  already  been  grown  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  might,  in  time,  be  brought  up  to  supply 
our  entire  demand  for  such  first  quality  of  staple ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  qualities  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  could  be  supplied 
quite  up  to  the  demand  of  the  market  within  five  years  from  the 
establishment  of  an  encouraging  policy  ;  and  Congress  is  imperatively 
called  upon  now  to  decide  whether  so  vast  an  interest  as  this  shall  be 
sustained  or  destroyed. 

Protection  to  the  wool-grower  and  manufacturer,  or  destruction  to  one  of 
the  three  greatest  branches  of  American  industry. 

:As  the  question  now  stands,  moreover,  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that, 
if  the  manufacture  shall  be  relieved  of  all  weight  which  the  duties 
upor^al!  qualities  of  wool  impose  on  it,  by  placing  them  in  the  free 
list,  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  country  may  be  seriously  injured. 
If  the  manufacture  is  protected,  as  it  must  be  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent., 
the  agriculturists  will  be  taxed  that  much  upon  all  the  woolens  they 
must  use,  while  their  own  interests  in  the  production  of  the  fabrics  are 
destroyed  ;  and  if  woolens  shall  not  be  thus  protected,  then  manufac¬ 
turer  and  farmer  are  both  overwhelmed,  and  the  country  is  deprived 
of  all  share  in  one  of  the  three  greatest  branches  of  human  industry. 

The  consumption  of  woolens  is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
cottons  in  the  United  States,  and  to  surrender  their  production  and 
manufacture  to  destruction  is  so  unwise  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
possible  to  an  intelligent  people.  Let  a  home  market  for  ail  the  wool 
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that  can  be  profitably  produced  in  this  country  be  created  by  a  change 
in  the  present  tariff  which  will  exempt  the  coarsest  and  finest  quali¬ 
ties  from  duty,  raise  the  duties  on  flannels,  blankets,  and  those  fabrics 
which  require  the  middling  qualities  of  wool  which  the  United  States 
can  supply  abundantly,  and  farmer  and  manufacturer  will  be  restored 
to  that  prosperity  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  the  revenues 
will  be  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  imports  effected  by  the  home 
supply,  and  all  the  objects  of  a  just  and  wise  legislation  will  be  equally 
met. 

Reduction  of  the  revenue  by  protection  of  the  ivoolen  manufactures . 

The  customs  have  risen  on  woolens  in  eleven  years  from  $3,313,495 
to  $6,088,157,  while  those  on  cottons  have  fallen  from  $4,850,731  to 
$3,823,294.  Here  we  have  a  ratio  of  reduction  in  the  revenue,  from 
this  source,  which  under  parallel  circumstances  would,  by  its  direct 
operation,  reduce  the  annual  surplus  of  the  treasury  at  least  four 
millions. 

Add  this  probable  reduction  to  the  Secretary’s  eslimate  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  promised  by  his  proposed  free  list,  and  about  nine  millions  of 
diminution  in  the  annual  revenue  are  fairly  provided  for — five  millions 
immediately,  and  four  millions  just  as  soon  as  factories  can  be  built, 
or  those  which  have  been  converted  from  woolen  to  other  manufactures 
can  be  restored  ;  and  sheep,  which  by  natural  increase  more  than 
double  their  number  every  year,  can  be  reared  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand. 


Silks,  revenue  from  them. 

Another  and  more  immediately  effective  reduction  of  the  revenues 
may  be  made  by  revising  the  tariff  upon  silks,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
rates  upon  all  qualities  and  kinds  winch  do  not  compete  with  any 
established  production  of  the  article  at  home. 

The  imports  have  risen  in  value  since  1847  from  less  than  twelve  to 
over  twenty-four  millions,  and  the  customs  from  $2,833,850  to  $6,129,- 
583.  In  these  nine  years  the  total  amount  of  duties  received  into  the 
treasury  from  manufactures  of  silk  is  $51,893,871;  while  the  total 
revenue  from  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  iron  and  steel,  amount 
to  only  $50,136,942. 

Luxuries,  and  the  rule  for  taxing  them. 

Silk  manufactures  stand  highest  in  productiveness  to  the  treasury 
of  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  schedules.  They  owe  this 
rank  as  sources  of  revenue,  it  seems  to  your  committee,  mainly  to  the 
misapplication  of  a  general  rule  which  has  governed  tariff  legislation 
during  those  periods  of  financial  necessity  when  import  duties  were 
resorted  to  to  supply  the  treasury’s  deficiencies,  and  were  felt  to  be  a 
necessary  increase  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes. 
This  rule  holds,  with  some  justice,  that  the  wealthy  shall  contribute 
more  liberally  to  the  national  wants  than  can  be  fairly  demanded  of 
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the  comparatively  poor.  Hence  the  maxim  that  luxuries  should  bear 
the  highest  revenue  duties. 

When  this  rule  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  poor,  it  ought  to  have  its  operation ;  but  when  in  altered 
circumstances,  both  of  the  national  finances  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  people,  it  only  operates  to  bar  the  people  of  moderate  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  luxuries  without  affording  them  a 
corresponding  and  compensating  relief  from  taxation  ;  it  tabes  the 
character  of  ministering  to  the  privileges  of  the  rich  and  preventing 
the  otherwise  possible  enjoyment  of  luxuries  by  the  whole  people. 

Luxury  is  a  relative  term,  and  must  change  its  meaning  or  its  ap¬ 
plication  with  all  changes  of  condition  in  its  subjects.  Before  the  year 
1832  tea  and  coffee  were  treated  as  luxuries  by  the  previous  tariffs, 
although  they  were  more  than  sufficiently  productive  of  revenue  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  government.  By  the  act  of  that  year  they  were 
put  into  the  free  list,  probably  because  they  did  not  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  any  home  production  of  a  similar  character  and  use,  and 
possibly  for  the  additional  and  equally  good  reason  that  a  republican 
legislature  ought,  by  every  legitimate  use  of  the  powers  intrusted  to 
it,  aim  at  levelling  up  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people  of 
every  condition  to  the  better  and  higher  that  can  by  any  means  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  their  industry  and  aspirations. 

The  imports  of  silk  manufactures  are  greatly  larger  in  value  every 
year  than  those  of  wool ;  their  consumption  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  very  large  but  very  general, 
and  whatever  can  he  done  to  bring  them  more  easily  within  the  means 
of  the  whole  community,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  help  to  relieve 
the  excess  of  annual  revenue  and  damage  no  industrial  interest  of  the 
nation,  ought  to  be  done. 

For  the  like  reasons,  tropical  fruits,  spices,  and  other  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  not  embraced  by,  or  adapted  to, 
the  industrial  enterprise  of  our  people,  should  be  put  under  the  same 
rule.  With  a  sufficiency  of  revenue  accruing  to  the  treasury  from 
other  sources,  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  all  such  commodities 
should  have  its  utmost  application  in  practice. 

Seduction  of  customs  by  enlarging  the  free  list ,  encouraging  woolens  and 

modifying  duties  upon  sillcs,  sufficient  to  relieve  the  excess  of  revenue. 

In  a  judicious  modification  of  the  duties  upon  silks  and  other  luxu¬ 
ries,  your  committee  see  a  promised  reduction  of  the  revenue,  based 
upon  the  statistical  data  before  us,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  measures  already  indicated,  comes  very  well  up  to  the  amount  of 
diminution  demanded  by  the  present  and  prospective  exigencies  of 
the  treasury. 

Calculations  of  revenue  to  be  yielded  by  per-centages,  when  the 
principal  is  of  unsettled  amount,  and  liable  to  be  disturbed,  not  only 
by  various  other  causes,  but  by  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  duties 
adopted  upon  those  calculations,  are,  of  course,  uncertain  ;  hut  where 
there  is  nothing  else  to  guide  than  estimates  so  based,  they  must  be 
taken,  and  a  future  experience  be  left  to  settle  their  results  into  cer- 
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tainties.  We  can  be  safely  confident  that  the  measures  which  conform 
to  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  subject  will  work  in  the  direction 
intended,  and  this  is  sufficient  assurance  of  correctness  to  warrant  the 
trial.  In  this  confidence,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  teachings  of  the 
past,  your  committee  submit  these  suggested  changes  of  the  present 
tariff  for  adoption. 

Our  system  of  finance  unsound  and  mischievous. 

The  management  of  the  national  revenue  so  as  to  adjust  it  fairly 
to  the  national  expenditure,  keeping  the  policy  well  within  the  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  of  the  government,  and  conforming  it  at  the  same 
time  to  the  movements  and  interests  of  our  national  industry  in  all  its 
vast  varieties  and  values,  is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  in  the  practice  of  the  government.  Deficiencies  and 
excesses  have  alternated  in  the  treasury  so  rapidly  and  so  largely 
in  our  past  experience,  that  Congress  is  at  length  fairly  driven  from 
the  ground  of  temporary  experiments,  and  compelled  to  search  for  the 
principles  that  naturally  rule  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  industrial  independence. 

If  the  experience  of  mistakes  teaches  anything  clearly  and  relia¬ 
bly,  our  tariff  histories  are  full  of  evidence  that  our  home  affairs 
cannot  be  safely  left  to  foreign  influences,  and  that  the  accidents 
which  lie  in  wait  for  them  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  abandoning  all 
legislative  care  of  them.  A  nation  must  govern  itself,  or  its  neigh¬ 
bors  will ;  and  that  for  their  own  purposes  and  profit.  If  the  United 
States  were  exclusivey  a  manufacturing,  or  as  exclusively  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  absolute  free  trade  would  be  their  policy,  and  custom¬ 
houses  an  absurdity. 

The  most  extensive  trade  which  they  could  attain  to  with  foreign 
nations  would  then  be  their  highest  interest,  and  direct  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  government  the  soundest  system  of  national  finance. 

But  our  manufactures  have  now  quite  reached  to  the  value  of  our 
agricultural  products.  Fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
is  the  value  of  each  of  these  two  great  classes  of  productive  labor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  most  reliable  authority  ;  and  it  is  neither 
in  the  character  nor  destiny  of  this  great  people  to  endure  a  perpetual 
dependence  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  products  of  skilled  industry 
which  they  need  for  every-day  consumption.  British  legislation  aimed 
at  restraining  us,  while  we  were  her  colonies,  to  the  production  of 
raw  material  from  her  market.  If  our  own  system  were  permitted  to 
drift  to  the  same  result,  we  should,  by  our  own  act,  voluntarily  re¬ 
store  her  empire  over  us  in  the  only  particular  that  is,  or  ever  was,  a 
substantial  object  of  her  ambition,  and  our  Ptevolution  would  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  everything  but  the  boast  of  political  independence. 

The  despotism  of  wealth  fears  no  rebellions  ;  predestinated  poverty 
has  no  independence  to  assert.  Its  spirit  and  its  necessities  are  pas¬ 
sive  submission.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  a  nation  are  declared  in 
its  political  constitution,  but  their  substance  is  in  the  industrial  in- 
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dependence  of  tlie  people.  True  freedom  is  found  only  in  the  com¬ 
mand  that  men  have  over  the  resistance  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  their 
dominion  ;  and  a  people  which  achieves  the  control  of  their  own  con¬ 
ditions  are  never  the  slaves  of  any  other  power.  Dependence  upon  a 
foreign  people  for  a  market,  either  for  agricultural  or  mechanical 
products,  is  industrial  vassalage. 

England  has  made  herself  the  workshop  of  the  world  by  a  viciously 
exaggerated  system  of  manufacturing  ;  and  she  depends  day  by  day 
upon  the  world’s  unnatural  submission  to  her  system  for  her  pros¬ 
perity. 

Turkey  abandoned  the  guardianship  of  her  prosperity  to  foreign 
dominion,  and  has  sunk  from  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  in  the 
earth  to  the  very  verge  of  national  ruin.  Her  internal  trade  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  hucksters,  as  her  national  integrity  is  under 
tire  guardianship  of  foreign  sovereigns.  A  people  impoverished  by  a 
system  of  the  lowest  and  least  remunerative  industry,  and  degraded 
in  character  and  spirit  by  its  necessary  ignorance  and  feebleness,  is 
inevitably  at  the  mercy  of  its  superiors  in  these  respects. 

The  Atnerican  people,  of  the  same  lineage,  equal  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise,  superior  inventive  genius,  and  holding  a  better  territory  by  all 
the  difference  of  its  extent  and  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  commer¬ 
cial  relations,  as  compared  with  western  Europe,  cannot  possibly  be 
held  to  inferior  and  subordinate  industrial  avocations. 

The  necessary  command  of  our  welfare,  the  current  disposition  of 
cmr  own  affairs,  imperatively  demand  that  we  shall  guard  ourselves 
against  all  injurious  foreign  agencies  and  influences,  by  a  settled  sys¬ 
tem  of  self-defence. 

Home  and  foreign  market  for  provisions  and  breadstuff s. 

The  home  market  for  all  our  products  now  is  at  twenty-seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  but 
tire  corresponding  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  imports,  for 
which  we  exchange  our  surplus,  has  the  power  to  disturb  and  distract 
cmr  currency,  domestic  exchanges,  and  domestic  industry,  to  an  extent 
which  puts  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  mercy  of  every  fluctuation  in  the  market  of  London.  We 
must  conquer  our  independence  of  the  money  power  of  Europe,  and 
we  must  control  our  national  finances  into  conformity  with  our  own 
necessities.  This,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  done  only  by  bracing  the  home 
market  against  all  disturbing  agencies. 

The  mischievous  error  of  preferring  a  foreign  to  the  home  market 
for  breadstuff’s  and  provisions,  and  seducing  the  agriculturist  into 
the  policy  of  favoring  it,  is  clearly  exposed  and  convincingly  proved 


by  the  following  statement : 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is .  27,000,000 

American  breadstuff’s  and  provisions  shipped  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  in  1855 .  $15,392,342 

Consumption  per  capita .  57  cents. 

Workmen  employed  in  making  the  iron  imported  from 

Great  Britain  in  1855 .  60,518 
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Representing  in  families  of  five  persons  each .  302,590 

Three  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  persons,  at  fifty-seven  cents  each,  worth  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  breadstuff's .  $172,476 

Three  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  Americans  would  consume  of  our  provisions  and 
breadstuffs  fifty  dollars  each .  $15,129,500 


or  within  a  trifle  of  the  whole  amount  taken  from  us 
by  the  27,000,000  of  British  people  for  that  year. 

To  bring  the  iron  imported  in  1855  to  the  United  States  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  70  American  and  18  foreign  vessels  were  entirely  supported, 
counting  the  cargoes  both  ways.  The  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
average  931  tons  each,  and  they  carry  crews  of  24f  men  each,  or  in 
all,  Americans,  1,563  ;  18  foreign  vessels,  of  733|  tons  each,  and 
crews  of  2 If  men  each,  equal  to  390  men.  Each  vessel  is  estimated 
to  make  three  trips  in  the  year,  carrying  six  cargoes.  The  vessels 
represent  a  capital  equal  to  $50  per  ton. 

American  capital  employed  in  carrying  this  iron  is 


65,170  tons,  at  $50 .  $3,258,500  00  _ 

British  capital  in  13,203  tons  shipping,  at  $50 .  660,150  00 


Total  capital  in  the  shipping 


3,918,650  00 


Summary  of  employment. 

Men.  Persons  supported. 


Englishmen  in  manufacturing 

Englishmen  in  shipping . 

Americans  in  shipping . 


60,518 

302,590 

390 

1,950 

1,563 

7,815 

62,571 

312,255 

Summary  of  capital , 

British  in  production  of  iron . 

British  in  shipping .  . 

Americans  in  shipping . 


$75,000,000  00 
666,150  00  17 


75,666,150  00 
3,258,500  00 


Total  capital  supported 


78,924,650  00 


Summary  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions . 
Consumed  by  the  British  people  in  making 


iron,  302,590,  at  57  cents .  $172,476  00 

In  shipping  1,950,  at  $5 .  9,750  00 


304,540 .  182,226  00 

By  Americans  in  shipping,  7,815  men,  at  $50  .  390,750  00 


472,976  00 
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Had  the  iron  been  made  in  the  United  States,  302,590  persons 
would  have  consumed,  at  $50  each,  $15,129,500. 

The  result  is.  that  we  supported  in  the  importation  of  foreign  iron, 
in  the  year  1855 — 


Foreign  capital . $75,660,150  00 

Foreign  people,  304,540. 

American  capital .  3,258,500  00 

American  people,  7,815. 

We  gained  a  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provis¬ 
ions  of .  4,722,976  00 

And  we  lost  a  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provis¬ 
ions  of. .  15,129,500  00 


Loss  to  the  American  farming  interest,  a  market  for  14,656,676  00 


The  facts  and  figures  of  every  other  kind  of  imported  commodities 
which  a  home  production  would  exclude,  are  data  for  a  similar  calcu¬ 
lation  of  loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country. 

International  exchanges. 

The  surplus  provisions  and  breadstuffs  which  we  might  produce, 
aTter  an  evenly  balanced  and  independent  system  of  manufacturing 
Should  be  established,  would  be  the  legitimate  subject  for  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  contributing  to  our  necessary  exchanges  with  other  nations, 
and  thus  to  the  general  welfare  ;  but  shipped  at  such  a  loss  in  amount 
and  value,  as  they  must  be  while  they  are  injudiciously  denied  a  home 
consumption,  the  undue  amount  of  their  export  measures  our  distance 
from  a  healthy  system,  and  from  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  independ¬ 
ence,  which  a  true  policy  would  secure  to  us. 

Agricultural  home  icarket  against  the  foreign. 

It  is  only  the  least  profitable  of  the  farmer’s  crops  which  will  bear 
distant  voyages  in  search  of  a  market,  and  all  excess  which  his  exports 
find  or  make  abroad  falls  back  in  diminished  prices  upon  the  hundred¬ 
fold  stock  which  he  sells  at  home,  sometimes  scarcely  repairing  by  the 
whole  net  value  of  the  exports  the  diminution  of  price  which  they  reac- 
tively  inflict  upon  the  domestic  market.  For  his  green  crops,  fruits,  and 
garden  stuffs,  his  poultry,  veal,  mutton,  and  dairy  products,  he  must 
nave  a  market  at  home,  or  he  must  abandon  their  culture  for  sale. 
His  land  may  be  made  to  yield  him  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  acre  in 
transportable  grain,  less  the  cost  of  cultivation,  or  he  may  make  its 
product  marketable  abroad  and  worth  about  as  much  by  feeding  it  to 
stock  ;  but  he  can  neither  diversify  his  crops,  nor  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  land  against  such  a  system  of  exhaustion  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  yield  three  times  the  value  of  such 
crops  in  those  vegetables  which,  with  a  well  sustained  home  market, 
is  easily  effected.  The  difference  between  the  market  value  and  the 
profit  of  a  farm,  in  the  far  west,  and  one  of  an  equal  quantity  of  land 
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adjacent  to  a  large  city,  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  market  at 
hand  for  all  possible  agricultural  products,  and  a  foreign  one  with  an 
ocean  intervening. 

The  farmer’s  wool  crop  has  been  amply  protected  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  so  far  as  a  high  tariff  duty  upon  imported  wool  could  do,  or 
promise  to  do  it ;  but  his  home  market  has  been  destroyed  by  a  counter¬ 
vailing  legislation  levelled  against  the  manufacturer.  The  opportunity 
of  a  foreign  market  could  not  tempt,  as  it  would  not  reward,  him  for 
his  industry  in  that  direction.  If  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
hut  considered  the  subject,  they  would  discover  that  the  market  opened 
to  them  abroad  for  the  produce  of  their  fields  is  no  better  than  for 
their  wool. 

In  the  year  1855  the  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions 
from  the  United  States  fell  short  of  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 
What  is  this  to  the  crop  of  the  year,  worth  fifteen  hundred  millions, 
that  the  American  farmer  should  sacrifice  the  custom  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  or  weaver  to  secure  it?  In  amount  it  is 
hut  the  fortieth  part  of  his  crop,  and  one  family  next  door  to  him 
would  consume  it  more  profitably  for  him,  and  with  greater  certainty 
of  demand.  Prices  may  he  high  or  low  under  the  influence  of  acci¬ 
dental  causes,  hut  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  trade  are  a 
safe  directory  in  any  combination  of  circumstances  ;  their  hearing  upon 
national  policy  is  absolute  and  unvarying,  and  they  must  be  obeyed 
or  they  will  be  avenged. 

Harmony  of  all  industrial  interests ,  and  adjustment  of  the  best  economi¬ 
cal  policy  to  the  necessity  of  the  national  treasury. 

That  a  harmony  of  interests  naturally  and  necessarily  exists  among 
all  the  departments  of  national  industry  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  political,  as  it  is  in  social  and  religious  science.  It  is  one  of  those 
first  principles  which  stand  incontrovertible  as  the  data  of  all  reason¬ 
ing  upon  the  policy  of  human  societies.  So  far  as  this  inquiry  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  clearly  supported  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  other  branches  of  productive  and  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  not  specially  considered,  must  fall  within  the  rule  with  an 
equally  happy  accordance.  If  an  integral,  self-sustaining,  well- 
balanced  relation  holds  between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  policy  which  is  best  for  them  is  also 
well  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  our  system  of  national  finance, 
the  true  interests  of  the  planter,  the  navigator,  and  the  merchant  cam- 
not  possibly  be  at  war  with  them. 

^  Cotton  and  commerce. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  as  well  as  the  proper  province  of  this 
report,  to  endeavor  a  formal  demonstration  of  its  doctrine  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  cotton  and  commerce,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  forborne  ; 
but  some  general  considerations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  its  sup¬ 
port,  will  serve  to  show  “  the  equal  operation  of  the  policy  through¬ 
out  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class,  sec- 
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tion,  or  interest,”  conformably  with  that  maxim  of  our  legislative 
system  which  has  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  federal 
constitution  for  its  authorities. 

Export  of  gold  ;  effects  upon  the  planting  interest . 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  which  looks  to  the  industrial  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  would,  necessarily,  have  the  effect  of  retaining 
the  gold  exported  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  all  those 
commodities  which  we  might  advantageously  manufacture  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  two  hundred  millions  which  we  have  sent  abroad  within 
the  last  six  years  is  an  excessive  export,  by  the  amount  to  which  it 
has  diminished  the  necessary  home  supply,  and  raised  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  to  its  present  inordinate  height.  Scarcity  of  capital,  and  ex¬ 
travagant  rates  of  loans,  leave  no  interest  of  the  country  uninjured 
except  that  of  the  wealthy  money-holder. 

At  the  place  to  which  money  flows  it  is  most  abundant  and  cheapest. 
The  rates  in  London  do  not  average  more  than  half  those  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  paid  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  often  stand  at  one-third,  or 
even  lower. 

Capital  at  10  per  cent,  interest,  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
capital  at  5,  has  a  fearful  odds  to  contend  with  ;  hut  it  is  abundance 
against  scarcity  which  is  even  more  disastrous  than  the  difference  of 
rates.  A  prosperous  business-man  may  endure  heavy  interest,  but 
a  small  capital  must  encounter  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  without 
relief,  and  is  swamped  in  a  storm  which  the  heavier  craft  will  ride  out 
under  bare  poles.  From  the  revulsions  which  our  monetary  affairs 
periodically  suffer  from  this  cause,  no  department  of  production  or 
trade  escapes,  and  the  planters  are  usually  the  earliest  and  severest 
sufferers.  They  are  most  shaken  by  depression  of  prices,  and  by 
bankruptcy  of  their  customers,  from  the  fact  that  their  industry  is  less 
varied,  and  the  commodities  which  they  require  for  constant  con¬ 
sumption  are  less  within  their  reach,  when  business  is  embarrassed. 
They  must  bring  them  from  abroad,  where  credit  and  confidence  are 
not  so  easily  commanded  as  at  home. 

Fixed  capital  commands  credit  within  the  country,  but  mortgages 
are  not  negotiable  securities  at  a  distance. 


Limit  to  exportation  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  unduly  induced  by  the  import 
of  articles  which  ought  to  be  made  at  home,  is  an  evil  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude,  that  if  there  were  not  another  among  the  incidents  of  exces¬ 
sive  importation,  it  would  of  itself  deserve  the  utmost  exertion  of  legis¬ 
lative  power  to  correct  it.  It  is  utterly  from  the  purposes  of  a  sound 
policy  to  speak  of  gold  as  a  product  of  the  country,  and  a  commodity 
of  trade,  like  iron  or  cotton,  whilst  its  export  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  crippling  business,  disturbing  the  currency,  and  enormously  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  interest.  However  produced  or  derived,  it  is  money 
to  the  extent  required  for  the  health  of  the  circulation,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  business ;  and  any  policy  which  runs  the  supply  below  the  de¬ 
mand  is  suicidal. 
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Cotton  and  iron  manufactures  in  the  South. 

In  the  next  place,  the  older  planting  States  are  not  only  capable  of 
the  labor  of  converting  their  raw  material,  both  cotton  and  iron,  into 
at  least  the  coarser  fabrics  which  are  conveniently  and  profitably  mar¬ 
ketable,  hut  they  are  now  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity  to  so 
far  diversify  their  industry,  and  so  to  divert  some  portion  of  their 
labor  from  the  one  business  which  they  have  been  so  long  helping  to 
depress,  and  to  derive  from  this  change  the  better  remuneration  which 
the  work  of  conversion  affords  above  that  of  production. 

Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  made  the  experiment  of 
applying  a  portion  of  their  cheaper  labor  to  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics, 
with  a  success  which  promised  fairly  to  give  them  the  home-market 
in  a  few  years  for  such  articles  ;  hut  New  England  was  compelled  to 
dispute  this  ground  with  them  by  the  failure  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  to 
give  the  more  advanced  manufacturers  of  the  North  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  finer  fabrics  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  South,  for  the  time,  was  thrown  back  upon  her  staples 
and  a  foreign  market  for  her  dependence. 

Protective  policy  no  longer  a  party  or  sectional  question. 

But  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the  change  of  conditions  •which  nine 
years  have  brought  with  them,  have  wrought  their  necessary  changes 
in  the  movements  of  the  whole  country,  and  given  us  the  happy 
promise  of  a  better  union  in  interests  and  policy  than  we  have  known 
in  the  past. 

The  time  and  the  occasion  for  harmonizing  measures  are  now  upon 
us,  and  the  fond  faith  which  we  hold  in  the  future  destiny  ot  the 
Union  warrants  the  confidence  that  this  great  people  will  show  both 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  genuine  patriotism  in  the  settlement  of  all 
their  differences. 

A  common  prosperity  corrective  of  social  strifes. 

Every  section  of  the  Union  should  be  the  best  judge  of  its  own  policy ; 
at  all  events  it  will  determine  it  for  itself ;  but  it  is  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  for  the  United  States  that,  in  the  things  which  work  their  way 
determinately  into  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  tliere  exists  so  little  con¬ 
trariety  of  opinion,  and  so  much  less  difference  of  drift,  that  there  is 
nothing  substantial  required  to  be  sacrificed  by  any  part  of  the, ^coun¬ 
try  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  very  little  even  in  speculative 
opinion  to  be  compromised  to  effect  an  agreement. 

The  people  may  be  agitated  and  divided  upon  constitutional,  moral, 
and  religious  questions,  and  their  discussion  and  settlement  will  have 
proportionate  effect  upon  the  general  harmony,  but  the  measures 
which  carry  with  them  a  general  prosperity  will  hereafter,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  bear  them  through  every  strife,  and  secure  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  prosperity  of  navigation,  foreign,  coastwise,  and  internal, 
are  necessarily  so  directly  dependent  upon  the  productiveness  ami 
wealth  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  business  of  the  nation, 
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that  the  simplest  definition  of  its  functions  contains  the  proof  of  our 
proposition.  It  is  the  common  carrier  of  all  exchanges.  Its  business 
is  proportioned  to,  as  it  is  dependent  upon,  production,  and  must 
grow  with  all  growth,  and  decline  with  all  dimiuntion  of  the  products 
demanding  its  agency. 

Relations  of  the  trader  and  the  laborer,  and  the  compensations  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  progress  for  all  changes. 

A  sound  political  policy  looks  to  a  constant  diminution  of  the 
proportionate  number  of  intermediates  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

All  the  modern  improvements  in  the  methods  and  instruments  of 
commerce  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  aim.  Time,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  cost  of  transportation,  are  in  rapid  progress  of  abridgment, 
and  middlemen  are,  in  corresponding  ratio,  eliminated  by  the  process. 
Yet  all  these  movements  towards  a  better  and  directer  relation  be¬ 
tween  men  whose  reciprocating  industries  require  improved  conditions 
of  intercourse,  is  found  to  work  as  well  for  all  the  dependent,  as  for 
the  principal,  functionaries  in  the  world’s  commerce.  Steam  has 
been  largely  substituted  for  human  and  brute  power  on  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  trade  and  travel,  but  horses  have  increased  -in  num¬ 
ber  and  value  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  agency  which 
threatened  to  deteriorate  them.  Wages  and  demand  for  human 
labor  have,  in  like  manner,  risen  under  the  auspices  of  the  machinery 
that  now  does  so  much  of  the  work  which  formerly  belonged  to  them. 
All  the  natural  labor  in  the  nation  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  artificial,  which  has  so  largely  replaced  it  in  production  and 
transportation  ;  yet  that  natural  labor  was  never  so  fully  employed 
nor  so  well  rewarded  as  now  ;  and  the  same  law  holds  for  every  busi¬ 
ness  function  of  society,  and  every  species  of  employment  which  has 
any  legitimate  place  or  use  in  human  life.  The  harmony  of  all  the 
forms  of  industry  is  complete ;  and  if  the  primary  sources  of  the 
commonwealth  are  well  managed,  the  subordinate  and  incidental  can 
encounter  no  changes  but  such  as  are  best  for  themselves  and  for  the 
-  whole. 

Franklin,  Jefferson ,  Madison ,  and  Jackson,  on  the  constitutionality  df 
protection,  and  its  necessity  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  in  wars  with 
maritime  powers. 

Your  committee  have  purposely  abstained  from  the  argument  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  points  involved  in  the  subject  submitted.  Among  these 
are  the  constitutionality  of  a  judicious  incidental  protection  to  the 
national  industry  by  means  of  tariff  legislation,  and  its  imposing 
claims  upon  Congress  as  it  affects  the  safety  and  success  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  periods  of  war  w'ith  maritime  powers.  On  these  topics — 
the  one  of  great  magnitude  in  the  legitimate  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  concerns  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
other,  of  special  present  and  prospective  weight  in  our  international 
relations — your  committee  offer  for  your  consideration  the  counsel  of 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson  ;  and  with  the  doctrines 
of  this  report  so  avouched,  it  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Rep.  342 - 3 
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APPENDIX  : 

Consisting  of  Letters  on  the  Tariff,  by — 

1.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1171  ; 

2.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1815  ; 

3.  Mr.  Madison,  in  1828  ; 

4.  General  Jackson,  in  1824  ;  and 

5.  Extract  from  General  Jackson’s  second  annual  Message,  in  1830. 

6.  Table  of  bank  circulation  and  imports  for  consumption,  from 
1818  to  1855,  showing  their  dependency. 

7.  Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  railroad  iron  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  1840  to  1855,  inclusive,  together 
with  the  duties  that  accrued  thereon  for  the  same. 

8.  Table  exhibiting  the  present  duties  on  various  articles  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  free  list,  and  the  probable  amount  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  revenues  under  the  bill  proposed  by  the  committee. 


Dr.  Franlclin  to  Humphrey  Marshall. 

London,  April  22,  1771. 

Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favors  of  the  4th  of  October  and  the  17th 
of  November.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  that,  though  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  departed  from  their  agreement  of  non-importation,  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  frugality  was  likely  to  continue  among  the 
people.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  on  my  account.  The 
letters  you  mention  gave  great  offence  here  ;  but  that  was  not  attended 
with  the  immediate  ill  consequences  to  my  interest  that  seemed  to 
have  been  hoped  for  by  those  that  sent  copies  of  them  hither. 

If  our  country  people  would  well  consider  that  all  they  save  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  purchase  foreign  gewgaws,  and  in  making  their  own  apparel, 
being  applied  to  the  improvement  of  their  plantations  would  render 
those  more  profitable,  as  yielding  a  greater  produce,  I  should  hope 
they  would  persist  resolutely  in  their  present  commendable  industry 
and  frugality.  And  there  is  still  a  further  consideration  :  The  colo¬ 
nies  that  produce  provisions  grow  very  fast ;  but,  of  the  countries  that 
take  off  those  provisions,  some  do  not  increase  at  all,  as  the  European 
nations  ;  and  others,  as  the  West  India  colonies,  not  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  ;  so  that,  though  the  demand  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  it 
cannot  long  continue  so.  Every  manufacturer  encouraged  in  our 
country  makes  part  of  a  market  for  provisions  within  ourselves,  and 
saves  so  much  money  to  the  country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to 
pay  for  the  manufactures  he  supplies.  Here,  in  England,  it  is  well 
known  and  understood  that,  wherever  a  manufacture  is  established 
which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises  the  value  of  lands  in  the 
neighboring  country  all  around  it ;  partly  by  the  greater  demand 
near  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  partly  from  the  plenty 
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of  money  drawn  by  the  manufacturers  to  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
seems,  therefore,  the  interest  of  all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  lands 
to  encourage  our  young  manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones 
imported  among  us  from  distant  countries. 

I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  present  of  curious  seeds.  They  were 
welcome  gifts  to  some  of  my  friends.  I  send  you,  herewith,  some  of 
the  new  barley  lately  introduced  into  this  country,  and  now  highly 
spoken  of.  I  wish  it  may  be  found  of  use  with  us. 

I  was  the  more  pleased  to  see  in  your  letter  the  improvement  of  our 
paper,  having  had  a  principal  share  in  establishing  that  manufacture 
among  us,  many  years  ago,  by  the  encouragement  I  gave  it. 

If  in  anything  I  can  serve  you  here,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  your 
obliged  friend  and  humble  servant. 

B.  FBANKLIK 

Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall. 


Thomas  Jefferson  to  J.  B.  Say . 


March  2,  1815. 

Experience  has  shown  that  continued  peace  depends  not  merely 
on  our  own  justice  and  prudence,  but  on  that  of  others  also  ;  that, 
when  forced  into  a  war,  the  interception  of  exchanges  which  must  be 
made  across  a  wide  ocean  becomes  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  bands  of 
an  enemy  domineering  over  that  element,  and  to  other  distresses  of 
war  adds  the  want  of  all  those  necessaries  for  which  we  have  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  dependent  on  others,  even  arms  and  clothing.  This 
fact,  therefore,  solves  the  question  by  reducing  to  its  ultimate  form, 
whether  profit  or  preservation  is  the  first  interest  of  the  State?  We 
are,  consequently,  become  manufacturers  to  a  degree  incredible  to 
those  who  do  not  see  it,  and  who  only  consider  the  short  period  of 
time  during  which  we  have  been  driven  to  them  by  the  suicidal  policy 
of  England. 

“  The  prohibitory  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic 
determination  of  every  good  citizen  to  use  no  foreign  articles  which 
can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  of  prices, 
secures  us  against  relapse  into  foreign  dependency.” 


Mr.  Madison  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell ,  Esq. 

Montpelier,  September  18,  1828. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  reminds  me  of  your  conversation  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  power  in  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  manufactures,  and  of  my  promise  to  sketch  the  grounds 
of  the  confident  opinion  I  had  expressed,  that  it  was  among  the  powers 
vested  in  that  body.  I  had  not  forgotten  my  promise,  and  had  even 
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begun  the  task  of  fulfilling  it ;  but  frequent  interruptions,  from  other 
causes,  being  followed  by  a  bilious  indisposition,  I  have  not  been  able 
sooner  to  comply  with  your  request.  The  subjoined  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  might  have  been  advantageously  expanded,  but  I  leave  that  im¬ 
provement  to  your  own  reflections  and  researches. 

The  constitution  vests  in  Congress,  expressly,  “the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,”  and  “  the  power  to 
regulate  trade.” 

That  the  former  power,  if  not  particularly  expressed,  would  have 
been  included  in  the  latter  as  one  of  the  objects  of  a  general  power  to 
regulate  trade,  is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  its  being  so  expressed. 
Examples  of  this  sort  cannot  sometimes  he  easily  avoided,  and  are  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  constitution.  Thus  the  power  “  to  define 
and  punish  offences  against  the  law  ot  nations,”  includes  the  power, 
afterwards  particularly  expressed,  “  to  make  rules  concerning  cap¬ 
tures,  &c.,”  from  offending  neutrals.  So,  also,  a  power  “to  coin 
money  ”  would  doubtless  include  that  of  “  regulating  its  value,”  had 
not  the  latter  power  been  expressly  inserted. 

The  term  taxes,  if  standing  alone,  would  certainly  have  included 
duties,  impost,  and  excises.  In  another  clause  it  is  said  :  “  No  tax 
or  duties  shall  be  laid  on  exports,  &c.”  Here  the  two  terms  are  used 
as  synonymous.  And  in  another  clause  where  it  is  said  “  no  State 
shall  levy  any  imposts  or  duties,  &c.,”  the  terms  imposts  and  duties 
are  synonymous.  Pleonasms,  tautologies,  and  the  promiscuous  use 
of  terms  and  phrases,  differing  in  their  shades  of  meaning,  (always  to 
be  expounded  with  reference  to  the  context,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  general  character  and  manifest  scope  of  the  instrument  in  which 
they  are  found,)  are  to  be  ascribed,  sometimes  to  the  purpose  of  greater 
caution,  sometimes  to  the  imperfections  of  language,  and  sometimes 
to  the  imperfections  of  man  himself. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  was  quite  natural,  however  certainly 
the  general  power  to  regulate  trade  might  include  a  power  to  impose 
duties  on  it,  not  to  omit  it  in  a  clause  enumerating  the  several  modes 
of  revenue  authorized  by  the  constitution.  In  few  cases  could  the 
“ex  mojori  cautela”  occur  with  more  claim  to  respect. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  a  power  to  regulate  trade  does  not  in¬ 
volve  a  power  to  tax  it,  from  the  distinction  made  in  the  original 
controversy  with  Great  Britain,  between  a  power  to  regulate  trade 
with  the  colonies  and  a  power  to  tax  them.  A  power  to  regulate 
trade  between  different  parts  of  the  empire  was  confessedly  necessary; 
and  was  admitted  to  be,  as  far  as  that  was  the  case,  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament;  the  taxing  part  being  at  the  same  time  denied  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  asserted  to  be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  colonial  legislatures 
as  sufficient  and  the  only  safe  depositories  of  the  taxing  power.  So 
difficult,  nevertheless,  was  it  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  practice, 
that  the  ingredient  of  revenue  was  occasionally  overlooked  or  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  British  regulations,  as  in  the  duty  on  sugar  and  molas¬ 
ses  imported  into  the  colonies.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  the  attempt 
at  au  internal  and  direct  tax,  in  the  case  of  the  stamp  act,  produced 
a  radical  examination  of  the  subject,  before  a  regulation  of  trade  with 
sl  view  to  revenue  had  grown  into  an  established  authority.  One 
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thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  the 
Parliamentary  regulations  of  trade  with  the  colonies  was  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain. 

But  the  present  question  is  unconnected  with  the  former  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  were  of  a  peculiar,  a 
complicate,  and,  in  several  respects,  of  an  indefined  character.  It  is 
a  simple  question  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether 
“  the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations,”  as  a  distinct  and 
substantive  item  in  the  enumerated  powers,  embraces  the  object  of 
encouraging  by  duties,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions,  the  manufac¬ 
tures  and  products  of  the  country?  And  the  affirmative  must  be 
inferred  from  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “  to  regulate  trade,”  must  be  sought 
in  the  general  use  of  it — in  other  words,  in  the  objects  to  which  the 
power  was  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  when  the  phrase  was 
inserted  in  the  constitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nations,  as  embracing  the  object  of  encouraging  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  believed  that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named. 

3.  This  had  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose 
commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours.  A  primary  object  of 
her  commercial  regulations  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  her  manufactures. 

4.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  by  the 
States  most  prepared  for  manufacturing  industry,  whilst  retaining 
the  power  over  their  foreign  trade. 

5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power,  by  Congress,  accords  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  expectation  of  the  States,  in  transferring  the  power  over 
trade  from  themselves  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  emphatically  the  case  in  the  eastern,  the  more  manufacturing 
members  of  the  confederacy.  Hear  the  language  held  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts. 

By  Mr.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  the  constitution,  it  was  observed  : 
“  Our  manufactures  are  another  great  subject  which  has  received  no 
encouragement  by  national  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  they 
never  can  be  by  any  authority  in  the  old  confederation.”  Again  : 
“  If  we  wish  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures,  to  preserve  our  own 
commerce,  to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must  give  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  in  question.” 

By  Mr.  Widgery,  an  opponent:  “All  we  hear  is,  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  farmer  will  flourish,  and  that  the  mechanic  and  trades¬ 
man  are  to  make  their  fortunes  directly,  if  the  constitution  goes 
down.” 

The  convention  of  Massachusetts  was  the  only  one  in  New  England 
whose  debates  have  been  preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  sentiment  there  expressed  was  common  to  the  other  States  in 
that  quarter,  more  especially  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
most  thickly  peopled  of  all  the  States,  and  having,  of  course,  their 
thoughts  most  turned  to  the  subject  of  manufactures.  A  like  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  confidently  applied  to  New  Jersey,  whose  debates  in 
convention  have  not  been  preserved.  In  the  populous  and  manufac- 
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turing  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  partial  account  only  of  the  dehates 
having  been  published,  nothing  certain  is  known  of  what  passed  in 
her  convention  on  this  point.  But  ample  evidence  maybe  found  else¬ 
where,  that  regulations  of  trade,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  were  considered  as  within  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  new 
Congress,  as  well  as  within  the  scope  of  the  national  policy.  Of  the 
States  south  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only  two  in  whose  conventions  the 
debates  have  been  preserved  are  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
from  these  no  adverse  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  that  either  of  the  two  States  farthest  south,  whose 
debates  in  convention,  it'  preserved,  have  not  been  made  public, 
viewed  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  as  not  within  the  general 
power  over  trade  to  be  transferred  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the  na¬ 
tion — a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation,  and  not  within 
the  reason  of  the  solitary  one  in  our  own.  The  example  alluded  to, 
is  the  prohibition  of  a  tax  on  exports,  which  resulted  from  the  appa¬ 
rent  impossibility  of  raising,  in  that  mode,  a  revenue  from  the  States 
proportioned  to  the  ability^  to  pay  it- — the  ability  of  some  being  derived, 
in  a  great  measure,  not  from  their  exports,  but  from  their  fisheries, 
from  their  freights,  and  from  commerce  at  large,  in  some  of  its 
branches  altogether  external  to  the  United  States  ;  the  profits  from 
all  which,  being  invisible  and  intangible,  would  escape  a  tax  on  ex¬ 
ports.  A  tax  on  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  tax  on  corn- 
sumption,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  consumers, 
whencesoever  derived,  was  free  from  that  inequality. 

7.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  a  legitimate  impost,  and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  trade,  it  would  follow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal  regula¬ 
tions  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counteracted  ;  that  neither  the  staple 
articles  of  subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the  public 
safety,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  insured  or  fostered  at  home 
by  regulations  of  commerce — the  usual  and  most  convenient  mode  of 
providing  for  both  ;  and  that  the  American  navigation,  though  the 
source  of  naval  defence,  of  a  cheapening  competition  in  carrying  our 
valuable  and  bulky  articles  to  market,  and  of  an  independent  carriage 
of  them  during  foreign  wars,  when  a  foreign  navigation  might  be 
withdrawn,  must  be  at  once  abandoned,  or  speedily  destroyed — it  be¬ 
ing  evident  that  a  tonnage  duty  in  foreign  ports  against  our  vessels, 
and  an  exemption  from  such  a  duty,  in  our  ports,  in  favor  of  foreign 
vessels,  must  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  banishing  ours  from  the 
ocean. 

To  assume  a  power  to  protect  our  navigation,  and  the  cultivation 
and  fabrication  of  all  articles  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  as  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war  power,  would  be  a  more  latitudinary  construction  of 
the  text  of  the  constitution,  than  to  consider  it  as  embraced  by  the 
specified  power  to  regulate  trade — a  power  which  has  been  exercised 
by  all  nations  for  those  purposes,  and  which  effects  those  purposes 
with  less  of  interference  with  the  authority  and  conveniency  of  the 
States  than  might  result  from  internal  and  direct  modes  of  encour- 
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aging  the  articles  ;  any  of  which  modes  would  he  authorized,  as  far 
as  deemed  “necessary  and  proper,”  by  considering  the  power  as  an 
incidental  power. 

8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of  the 
power  to  regulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the  power  for 
that  object  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  consti¬ 
tution,  when  among  the  members  present  were  so  many  who  had  been 
members  of  the  federal  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
and  of  the  State  conventions  which  ratified  it  ;  each  of  these  classes 
consisting,  also,  of  members  who  had  opposed  and  who  had  espoused 
the  constitution  in  its  actual  form.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the 
printed  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  occasion,  that  the  power  was 
denied  by  any  of  them.  And  it  may  he  remarked,  that  members 
from  Virginia,  in  particular,  as  well  of  the  anti-federal  as  the  federal 
party — the  names  then  distinguishing  those  who  had  opposed  and  those 
who  had  approved  the  constitution — did  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties 
and  to  suggest  even  prohibitions  in  favor  of  several  articles  of  her  pro¬ 
duction.  By  one,  a  duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal,  in  favor  of 
Virginia  coal-pits ;  by  another,  a  duty  on  hemp  was  proposed,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  that  article  ;  and  by  a  third,  a  prohibition  even 
of  foreign  beef  was  suggested,  as  a  measure  of  sound  policy.  {See 
Lloyd’s  Debates.) 

A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitutional  power  to  protect 
and  foster  manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  an  evidence  that  ought 
of  itself  to  settle  the  question,  is  the  uniform  and  practical  sanction 
given  to  the  power  by  the  general  government  for  nearly  forty  years, 
with  a  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  every  State  government  through¬ 
out  the  same  period  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  through  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  party  which  marked  the  period.  No  novel  construction,  how¬ 
ever  ingeniously  devised,  or  however  respectable  and  patriotic  its 
patrons,  can  withstand  the  weight  of  such  authorities,  or  the  unbroken 
current  of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a  practice.  And  well  is  it  that 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the  same  authority 
which  made  the  constitution.  If  it  could  he  so  done,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  that  stability  in  government  and  in  laws  which  is  essential 
to  good  government  and  good  laws  ;  a  stability,  the  want  of  which  is 
the  imputation  which  has,  at  all  times,  been  levelled  against  republi¬ 
canism,  with  most  effect,  by  its  most  dextrous  adversaries.  The  im¬ 
putation  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be  countenanced,  by  innovating 
constructions,  without  any  plea  of  a  precipitancy,  or  a  paucity  of  the 
construction  precedents  they  oppose  ;  without  any  appeal  to  material 
facts,  newly  brought  to  light,  and  without  any  claim  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  original  evils  and  inconveniences  for  which  remedies 
were  needed,  the  very  best  keys  to  the  true  object  and  meaning  of  all 
laws  and  constitutions. 

And  may  it  not  fairly  be  left  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of  all  men 
of  experience  and  intelligence  to  decide,  which  is  most  to  he  relied 
on  for  a  sound  and  safe  test  of  the  meaning  of  a  constitution — a  uniform 
interpretation  by  all  the  successive  authorities  under  it,  commencing 
with  its  birth,  and  continued  for  a  long  period  through  the  varied 
state  of  political  contests  ;  or  the  opinion  of  every  new  legislature, 
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heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  strife  of  parties,  or  warped,  as  often  happens, 
by  the  eager  pursuit  of  some  favorite  object,  or  carried  away,  possibly, 
by  the  powerful  eloquence  or  captivating  address  of  a  few  popular 
statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  influenced  by  the  same  misleading 
causes  ?  If  the  latter  test  is  to  prevail,  every  new  legislative  opinion 
might  make  a  new  constitution,  as  the  foot  of  every  new  chancellor 
would  make  a  new  standard  of  measure.  It  is  seen,  with  no  little 
surprise,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  a  highly  respectable 
quarter,  and  at  length  reduced  to  a  resolution  formally  proposed  in 
Congress,  to  substitute  for  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade, 
so  as  to  encourage  manufactures,  a  power  in  the  several  States  to  do 
so  with  the  consent  of  that  body  ;  and  this  expedient  is  derived  from 
a  clause  in  the  tenth  section  of  article  first  of  the  constitution,  which 
says  :  “  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  im¬ 
posts  or  duties  on  exports  or  imports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of 
all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  and  exports 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.” 

To  say  nothing  of  the  clear  indications  of  the  journal  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1787,  that  the  clause  was  intended  merely  to  provide  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  particular  States  in  the  inspection  laws,  and  in 
such  improvements  as  they  might  choose  to  make  in  their  harbors  and 
rivers,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress — objects  to  which  the  reserved 
power  has  been  applied  in  several  instances,  at  the  request  of  Virginia 
and  Georgia — how  could  it  be  ever  imagined  that  any  State  would 
wish  to  tax  its  own  trade  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  if 
possessed  of  the  authority,  or  could,  in  fact,  do  so  if  wishing  it  ? 

A  tax  on  imports  would  be  a  tax  on  its  own  consumption  ;  and  the 
net  proceeds  going,  according  to  the  clause,  not  into  its  own  treasury, 
but  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  State  would  tax  itself 
separately  for  the  equal  gain  of  all  the  other  States  ;  and  as  far  as  the 
manufactures  so  encouraged  might  succeed  in  ultimately  increasing 
the  stock  in  market,  and  lowering  the  price  by  competition,  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  also  procured  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State,  would  be 
common  to  all  the  others. 

But  the  very  suggestion  of  such  an  expedient  to  any  State  would 
have  an  air  of  mockery  when  its  experienced  impracticability  is  taken 
into  view.  No  one,  who  recollects  or  recurs  to  the  period  when  the 
power  over  commerce  was  in  the  individual  States,  and  separate 
attempts  were  made  to  tax  or  otherwise  regulate  it,  need  be  told  that 
the  attempts  were  not  only  abortive,  but,  by  demonstrating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  general  and  uniform  regulations,  gave  the  original  impulse  to 
the  constitutional  reform  which  provided  for  such  regulations. 

To  refer  a  State,  therefore,  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  as  reserved  to 
her  by  the  constitution,  the  impossibility  of  exercising  which  was  an 
inducement  to  adopt  the  constitution,  is,  of  all  remedial  devices,  the 
last  that  ought  to  be  brought  forward.  And  what  renders  it  the  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  as  the  tax  on  commerce,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
separately  collected,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
as  previous  to  the  constitution,  would  be  a  tribute  to  the  United  States, 
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the  State  would  he  in  a  worse  condition  after  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  than  before,  in  reference  to  an  important  interest,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  which  was  a  particular  object  in  adopting  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Were  Congress  to  make  the  proposed  declaration  of  consent  to  State 
tariffs  in  favor  of  State  manufactures,  and  the  permitted  attempts  did 
not  defeat  themselves,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  States  deriving 
their  foreign  supplies  through  the  ports  of  other  States  ? 

It  is  evident  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  particular  articles  imported,  a  tax  for  the  common  treas¬ 
ury,  not  common  to  all  the  States,  without  having  any  manufacture 
or  product  of  their  own  to  partake  of  the  contemplated  benefit. 

Of  the  impracticability  of  separate  regulations  of  trade,  and  of  the 
resulting  necessity  of  general  regulations,  no  State  was  more  sensible 
than  Virginia.  She  was  accordingly  among  the  most  earnest  for 
granting  to  Congress  a  power  adequate  to  the  object. 

On  more  occasions  than  one,  in  the  proceedings  of  her  legislative 
councils,  it  was  recited  “  that  the  relative  situations  of  the  States  had 
been  found,  on  trial,  to  require  uniformity  in  their  commercial  regula¬ 
tions,  as  the  only  effectual  policy  for  obtaining  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
nations  a  stipulation  of  privileges  reciprocal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  such  nations  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  pre¬ 
venting  animosities  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  among  the  several  States 
from  the  interference  of  partial  and  separate  regulations,  and  for  de¬ 
riving  from  commerce  such  aids  to  the  public  revenue  as  it  ought  to 
contribute,  &c.” 

During  the  delays  and  discouragements  experienced  in  the  attempts 
to  invest  Congress  with  the  necessary  powers,  the  State  of  Virginia 
made  various  trials  of  what  could  be  done  by  her  individual  laws. 
She  ventured  on  duties  and  imposts  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  at  one  time  to  encourage  and  protect  her  own  navi¬ 
gation  and  ship-building  ;  and  in  consequence  of  complaints  and  pe¬ 
titions  from  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  and  other  places,  against  the  mo¬ 
nopolizing  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britian,  particularly  in  the  trade 
betioeen  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies,  she  deliberated 
with  a  purpose  controlled  only  by  the  inefficiency  of  separate  measures, 
on  the  experiment  of  forcing  a  reciprocity,  by  prohibitory  regulations 
of.  her  own.  (See  Journal  of  House  of  Delegates,  1785.) 

The  effect  of  her  separate  attempt  to  raise  revenue  by  duties  on  im¬ 
ports,  soon  appeared  in  representations  from  her  merchants  that  the 
commerce  of  the  State  was  banished  by  them  into  other  channels,  es¬ 
pecially  Maryland,  where  imports  were  less  burdened  than  in  Virginia. 
(See  ditto,  for  1786.)  Such  a  tendency  of  separate  regulations  was 
indeed  too  manifest  to  escape  anticipation. 

Among  the  projects  promoted  by  the  want  of  a  federal  authority 
over  commerce,  was  that  of  a  concert,  first  proposed  on  the  part  of 
Maryland,  for  a  uniformity  of  regulations  between  the  two  States,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  concurrence  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  as  necessary  to  Maryland,  as  of  Maryland  to  Virginia,  and 
the  concurrence  of  Pennsylvania  was  accordingly  invited.  But  Penn- 
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sylvania  could  no  more  concur  without  New  York,  than  Maryland 
without  Pennsylvania,  nor  New  York  without  the  concurrence  of 
Boston,  &c.  These  projects  were  superseded  for  the  moment  by  that 
of  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  and  forever  hy  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  1787,  and  the  constitution  which  was  the  fruit 
of  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  M.  Necker’s  work  on  the  finances  of  France 
which  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting,  in 
contiguous  communities,  indirect  taxes,  when  not  the  same  in  all,  hy 
the  violent  means  resorted  to  against  smuggling  from  one  to  another 
of  them.  Previous  to  the  late  revolutionary  war  in  that  country,  the 
taxes  were  of  very  different  rates  in  the  different  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  high  in  the  interior  provinces,  and 
low  in  the  maritime;  and  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  was  very  high 
in  general,  whilst  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  use  of  the  article  was 
altogether  free.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  standing  army  of 
patrols  against  smuggling  had  swollen  to  the  number  of  twenty-three 
thousand  ;  the  annual  arrests  of  men,  women,  and  children  engaged 
in  smuggling,  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  annually  arrested  on  account  of  salt  and  tobacco  alone,  to  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hundred,  more  than  three  hundred  of  whom  were 
consigned  to  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  galleys. 

May  it  not  he  regarded  as  among  the  providential  blessings  to  these 
States  that  their  geographical  relations,  multiplied  as  they  will  he  by 
artificial  channels  of  intercourse,  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
many  obligations  to  cherish  that  union  which  alone  can  secure  their 
peace,  their  safety,  and  their  prosperity.  Apart  from  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  and  awful  consequences  of  their  entire  separation  into  independ¬ 
ent  sovereignties,  it  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  that,  divided 
from  each  other,  as  they  must  he,  by  narrow  waters  and  territorial 
lines  merely,  the  facility  of  surreptitious  introductions  of  contraband 
articles  would  defeat  every  attempt  at  revenue  -in  the  easy  and  indi¬ 
rect  modes  of  impost  and  excise  ;  so  that  whilst  their  expenditures 
wrould  he  necessarily  and  vastly  increased  by  their  new  situation,  they 
would,  in  providing  for  them,  be  limited  to  direct  taxes  on  land  and 
other  property,  to  arbitrary  assessments  on  invisible  funds,  and  to  the 
odious  tax  on  persons. 

You  wdll  observe  that  I  have  confined  myself,  in  what  has  been 
said,  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  power  in  Congress 
to  encourage  domestic  products  hy  regulations  of  commerce.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  power  they  are  responsible  to  their  constituents,  whose 
right  and  duty  it  is  in  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  bring  their  meas¬ 
ures  to  the  test  of  justice  and  the  general  good. 

With  great  esteem  and  cordial  regard, 

JAMES  MADISON. 


Jos.  C.  Cabell,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Madison  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell ,  Esq. 

Montpelier,  October  30,  1828. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  my  letter  of  September  18th  I  stated,  briefly,  the 
grounds  on  which  I  rested  my  opinion,  that  a  power  to  impose  duties 
and  restrictions  on  imports,  with  a  view  to  encourage  domestic  pro¬ 
ductions,  was  constitutionally  lodged  in  Congress. 

In  the  observations  then  made  was  involved  the  opinion,  also,  that 
the  power  was  properly  lodged  there.  As  this  last  opinion  necessarily 
implies  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  power  may  he  usefully  exer¬ 
cised  by  Congress,  the  only  body  within  our  political  system  capable 
of  exercising  it  with  effect,  you  may  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  point 
out  cases  of  that  description. 

I  will  premise  that  I  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
individuals  ought  to  be  deemed  the  best  judges  of  the  best  application 
of  their  industry  and  resources. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  also,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
application  may  with  more  safety  be  left  to  the  intelligence  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  individuals  than  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  shall  not  deny,  that,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  it  becomes 
every  government  to  lean  rather  to  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
individuals,  than  to  interpositions  controlling  the  free  exercise  of  it. 

With  all  these  concessions,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  now  expressed  by  the 
phrase  £<  Let  us  alone,”  forming  cases  which  call  for  the  interposi¬ 
tions  of  the  competent  authority,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  generality  of  the  rule. 

1.  The  theory  of  “  let  us  alone  ”  supposes  that  all  nations  concur 
in  a  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Were  this  the  case, 
they  would,  in  a  commercial  view,  be  but  one  nation,  as  much  as  the 
several  districts  composing  a  particular  nation,  and  the  theory  would 
be  as  applicable  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  But  this  golden  age 
of  free  trade  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  nation  that 
has  set  the  example.  No  nation  can,  indeed,  safely  do  so  until  a  re¬ 
ciprocity,  at  least,  be  insured  to  it.  Take,  for  a  proof,  the  familiar 
case  of  navigation  employed  in  foreign  commerce.  If  a  nation,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  rule  of  never  interposing  a  countervailing  protection  of 
its  vessels,  admits  foreign  vessels  into  its  ports  free  of  duty,  whilst  its 
own  vessels  are  subject  to  a  duty  in  foreign  ports,  the  ruinous  effect  is 
so  obvious,  that  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  theory  in  question 
must  shrink  from  a  universal  application  of  it. 

A  nation  leaving  its  foreign  trade,  in  all  cases,  to  regulate  itself, 
might  soon  find  it  regulated,  by  other  nations,  into  subserviency  to  a 
foreign  interest.  In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
want  of  a  general  authority  to  regulate  trade  is  known  to  have  had 
this  consequence.  And  have  not  the  pretensions  and  policy  latterly 
exhibited  by  G-reat  Britain  given  warning  of  a  like  result  from  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  countervailing  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States?  Were  she  permitted,  by  conferring  upon  certain  portions  of 
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her  domain  the  name  of  colonies,  to  open  from  these  a  trade  for  her¬ 
self  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  exclude  at  the  same  time  a  reciprocal 
trade  to  such  colonies,  by  foreign  countries,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
monopoly  need  not  he  traced.  Its  character  will  he  placed  in  a  just 
relief  by  supposing  that  one  of  the  colonial  islands,  instead  of  its 
present  distance,  happened  to  he  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Britain, 
or  that  one  of  the  islands  in  that  vicinity  should  receive  that  name 
and  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  colony,  with  the  peculiar  privileges 
claimed  for  colonies.  Is  it  not  manifest,  that,  in  this  case,  the  favored 
island  might  be  made  the  sole  medium  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  present  country  thence  enjoy  every  essen¬ 
tial  advantage,  as  to  the  terms  of  it,  which  would  flow  from  an  unre¬ 
ciprocal  trade  from  her  other  ports,  with  other  nations? 

Fortunately  the  British  claims,  however  speciously  colored  or 
adroitly  managed,  were  repelled  at  the  commencement  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  career  as  au  independent  people,  and  at  successive  epochs  under 
the  existing  constitution,  both  in  legislative  discussions  and  in  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations.  The  claims  were  repelled  on  the  solid  ground 
that  the  colonial  trade,  as  a  rightful  monopoly,  was  limited  to  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  parent  country  and  its  colonies,  and  between 
one  colony  and  another  ;  the  whole  being  strictly  in  the  nature  of  a 
coasting  trade  from  one  to  another  port  of  the  some  nation,  a  trade 
with  which  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere.  It  follows,  of 
necessity,  that  the  parent  country,  whenever  it  opens  a  colonial  port 
for  a  direct  trade  to  a  foreign  country,  departs  itself  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  colonial  monopoly,  and  entitles  the  foreign  country  to  tho 
same  reciprocity,  in  every  respect,  as  in  its  intercourse  with  any  other 
ports  of  the  nation. 

This  is  common  sense  and  common  right.  It  is  still  more,  if  more 
could  be  required.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  established  usage  of 
all  nations,  other  than  Great  Britain,  which  have  colonies.  Some  of 
these  nations  are  known  to  adhere  to  the  monopoly  of  their  colonial 
trade  with  all  the  vigor  and  constancy  which  circumstances  permit ; 
but  it  is  also  known  that,  whenever,  and  from  whatever  cause,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  open  their  colonial  ports  to  a 
foreign  trade,  the  rule  of  reciprocity  in  favor  of  the  foreign  party  was 
not  refused,  nor,  as  is  believed,  a  right  to  refuse  it  pretended. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  was  dictated  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  commercial  marine.  France,  at  least,  could  not  be,  in  every 
instance,  governed  by  that  consideration  ;  and  Holland  still  less,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  navigating  States  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  enforced  a  colonial  monopoly.  The  remark  is 
indeed  obvious  that  the  shipping  liberated  from  the  usual  conveyance 
of  supplies  from  the  parent  country  to  the  colonies  might  be  employed 
in  the  new  channels  opened  for  them  in  supplies  from  abroad. 

Reciprocity,  or  an  equivalent  for  it,  is  the  only  rule  of  intercourse 
among  the  independent  communities  ;  and  no  nation  ought  to  admit 
a  doctrine  or  adopt  an  invariable  policy  which  would  preclude  the 
counteracting  measures  necessary  to  enforce  the  rule. 

2.  The  theory  supposes,  moreover,  a  perpetual  peace  ;  a  supposi- 
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tion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  less  chimerical  than  a  universal  freedom  of 
oommerce. 

The  effect  of  war  among  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations 
of  the  world,  in  raising  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  products, 
with  a  like  effect  on  the  charges  of  freight  and  insurance,  need  neither 
proof  nor  explanation.  In  order  to  determine,  therefore,  a  question 
of  economy,  between  depending  upon  foreign  supplies  and  encouraging 
domestic  substitutes,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  probable  periods 
of  war  with  the  probable  periods  of  peace  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
encouragement  in  times  of  peace  with  the  cost  added  to  foreign  arti¬ 
cles  in  times  of  war. 

During  the  last  century  the  periods  of  war  and  peace  have  been 
nearly  equal.  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war  in  raising  the  price  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  cannot  be  estimated  with  exactness.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  increased  price  of  particular  articles  may  make  it 
cheaper  to  manufacture  them  at  home.  Taking,  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  an  equality  in  the  two  periods,  and  the  cost  of  an  imported 
yard  of  cloth  in  time  of  war  to  be  nine  and  a  half  dollars,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  be  seven  dollars,  whilst  the  same  could,  at  all  times, 
be  manufactured  at  home  for  eight  dollars,  it  is  evident  that  a  tariff 
of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  on  the  imported  yard  would  protect  the 
home  manufacture  in  time  of  peace,  and  avoid  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and 
a  half  imposed  in  a  state  of  war. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufactories  which  could  not  support 
themselves  against  foreign  competition  in  periods  of  peace,  would 
spring  up  of  themselves  at  the  recurrence  of  war  prices.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  that,  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  great  and  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  employment,  no  prudent  capitalist  would  engage  in 
expensive  establishments  of  any  sort  at  the  commencement  of  a  war 
of  uncertain  duration  with  a  certainty  of  having  them  crushed  by  a 
return  of  peace.  The  strictest  economy,  therefore,  suggests,  as  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule,  an  estimate,  in  every  given  case,  of  war 
and  peace  periods  and  prices,  with  inferences  therefrom  of  the  amount 
of  a  tariff  which  might  be  afforded  during  peace,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tax  resulting  from  war  ;  and  it  will  occur  at  once  that  the  inferences 
will  be  strengthened  by  adding  to  the  supposition  of  wars  wholly 
foreign  that  of  wars  in  which  our  own  country  might  be  a  party. 

3.  It  is  an  opinion  in  which  all  must  agree,  that  no  nation  ought 
to  be  unnecessarily  dependent  on  others  for  the  munitions  of  public 
defence,  or  for  the  materials  essential  to  a  naval  force,  where  the  na¬ 
tion  has  a  maritime  frontier  or  a  foreign  commerce  to  protect.  To 
this  class  of  exceptions  to  the  theory  may  be  added  the  instruments  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  supply  the  other  primary 
wants  of  the  community.  The  time  has  been  when  many  of  these 
were  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and  some  of  them  might  relapse 
into  that  dependence  were  the  encouragement  of  the  fabrication  of 
them  at  home  withdrawn.  But  as  all  foreign  sources  must  be  liable 
to  interruptions  too  inconvenient  to  be  hazarded,  a  provident  policy 
would  favor  an  internal  and  independent  source  as  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  of  consulting  cheapness  alone. 

4.  There  are  cases  where  a  nation  may  be  so  far  advanced  in  the 
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prerequisites  for  a  particular  "branch  of  manufactures,  that  this,  if 
once  brought  into  existence,  would  support  itself ;  and  yet,  unless 
aided  in  its  nascent  and  infant  state,  by  public  encouragement  and  a 
confidence  in  public  protection,  might  remain,  if  not  altogether,  for 
a  long  time  unattempted,  or  attempted  without  success.  Is  not  our 
cotton  manufacture  a  fair  example  ?  However  favored  by  an  advan¬ 
tageous  command  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  machinery  which  dis¬ 
penses  in  so  extraordinary  a  proportion  with  manual  labor,  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  without  the  impulse  given  by  a  war,  cutting  off  foreign 
supplies,  and  the  patronage  of  an  early  tariff,  it  might  not,  even  yet, 
have  established  itself;  and  pretty  certain  that  it  would  be  far  short 
of  the  prosperous  condition  which  enables  it  to  face,  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  the  fabrics  of  a  nation  that  defies  all  other  competitors.  The 
number  must  be  small  that  would  now  pronounce  this  manufacturing 
boon  not  to  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  tariff  which  nursed 
it  into  its  present  maturity. 

5.  Should  it  happen,  as  has  been  suspected,  to  be  an  object,  though 
not  of  a  foreign  government  itself,  of  its  great  manufacturing  capital¬ 
ists,  to  strangle  in  the  cradle  the  infant  manufactures  of  an  extensive 
customer,  or  an  anticipated  rival,  it  would  surely,  in  such  a  case,  he 
incumbent  on  the  suffering  party  so  far  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
“  let-alone”  policy  as  to  parry  the  evil  by  opposite  regulations  of  its 
foreign  commerce. 

6.  It  is  a  common  objection  to  the  public  encouragement  of  particu¬ 
lar  branches  of  industry  that  it  calls  off  laborers  from  other  branches 
found  to  be  more  profitable  ;  and  the  objection  is  in  general  a  weighty 
one.  But  it  loses  that  character  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  in  attracting  skilful  laborers  from  abroad.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  already  taken  place  among  ourselves,  and  much  more 
of  it  is  in  prospect  ;  and  as  it  has  taken  or  may  take  place,  it  forms 
an  exception  to  the  general  policy  in  question. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  nation  in  the  world,  informs  us  that  the  woolen  branch,  till 
of  late  her  greatest  branch,  owed  both  its  original  and  subsequent 
growth  to  persecuted  exiles  from  the  Netherlands;  and  that  her  silk 
manufactures,  now  a  flourishing  and  favorite  branch,  were  not  less 
indebted  to  emigrants  flying  from  the  persecuting  edicts  of  France. — 
(Anderson’ s  History  of  Commerce.) 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  general  history  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  that  the  prompt  and  successful  introduction  of  it  into  new 
situations  has  been  the  result  of  emigrations  from  countries  in  which 
manufactures  had  gradually  grown  up  to  a  prosperous  state,  as  into 
Italy  on  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire  ;  from  Italy  into  Spain  and 
Flanders,  on  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Florence  and  other  cities  ;  and  from 
Flanders  and  France  into  England,  as  above  noticed. — (Franklin’ s 
Canada  Pamphlet.) 

In  the  selection  of  cases  here  made,  as  exceptions  to  the  “  let-alone” 
theory,  none  have  been  included  which  were  deemed  controvertible. 
And  if  I  have  viewed  them,  or  a  part  of  them  only,  in  their  true  light, 
they  show,  what  was  to  be  shown,  that  the  power  granted  to  Congress 
to  encourage  domestic  products  by  regulations  of  foreign  trade  was 
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properly  granted',  inasmuch  as  the  power  is  in  effect  confined  to  that 
body,  and  may,  when  exercised  with  a  sound  legislative  discretion, 
provide  the  better  for  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  nation. 

With  great  esteem  and  regard, 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq. 


[From  Niles’s  Register,  June  12,  1821.  Vol.  27,  page  245.] 

General  Jackson  to  Dr.  Coleman. 

Washington  City,  April  26,  1824. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  21st 
instant,  and  with  candor  shall  reply  to  it.  My  name  has  been  brought 
before  the  nation  by  the  people  themselves,  without  any  agency  of 
mine  ;  for  I  wish  it  never  to  he  forgotten  that  I  have  never  solicited 
office  ;  nor,  when  called  upon  by  the  constituted  authorities,  have  ever 
declined  where  I  conceived  my  services  could  be  beneficial  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  But,  as  my  name  has  been  brought  before  the  nation  for  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  when  asked 
frankly  to  declare  my  opinion  upon  any  political  national  question, 
pending  before  and  about  which  the  country  feels  an  interest. 

You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  tariff.  I  answer  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
judicious  examination  and  revision  of  it;  and  so  far  as  the  tariff  bill 
before  us  embraces  the  design  of  fostering,  protecting,  and  preserving 
within  ourselves  the  means  of  national  defence  and  independence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  state  of  war,  I  would  advocate  and  support  it.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  late  war  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson,  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  If  our  liberty  and  republican  form  of  government,  procured 
for  us  by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  are  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  at 
which  they  were  obtained,  it  surely  is  our  duty  to  protect  and  defend 
them.  Can  there  be  an  American  patriot,  who  saw  the  privations, 
dangers,  and  difficulties  experienced  for  the  want  of  the  proper  means 
of  defence  during  the  last  war,  who  would  be  willing  again  to  hazard  the 
safety  of  our  country,  if  embroiled,  or  to  rest  it  for  defence  upon  the 
precarious  means  of  national  resources  to  be  derived  from  commerce 
in  a  state  of  war  with  a  maritime  power  who  might  destroy  that  com¬ 
merce  to  prevent  us  obtaining  the  means  of  defence,  and  thereby  sub¬ 
due  us?  I  hope  there  is  not ;  and  if  there  is,  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Heaven  smiled  upon  and 
gave  us  liberty  and  independence  and  national  defence.  If  we  omit 
or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  he  has  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not 
the  continuation  of  his  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and 
our  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  given  us 
climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the 
grand  materials  of  our  national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  extended 
to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  our  manufacturers  and  la¬ 
borers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe,  and 
that  we  may  have  within  our  country  a  supply  of  those  leading  and 
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important  articles  so  essential  in  war.  Beyond  this,  I  look  at  the 
tariff  with  an  eye  to  the  proper  distribution  of  labor  and  revenue,  and 
with  a  view  to  discharge  our  national  debt.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  but  rather 
a  curse  to  a  republic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  raise  around  the 
administration  a  moneyed  aristocracy  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  This  tariff — I  mean  a  judicious  one — possesses  more  fanciful 
than  real  danger.  I  will  ask,  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist?  Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus 

S'oduct?  Except  for  cotton  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  home  market. 

oes  not  this  clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no  market  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
that  the  channels  for  labor  should  be  multiplied  ?  Common  sense 
points  out  at  once  the  remedy.  Draw  from  agriculture  the  supera¬ 
bundant  labor  ;  employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures  ;  thereby 
creating  a  home  market  for  your  breadstuff's,  and  distributing  labor 
to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  benefits  to  the  country.  Take 
from  agriculture  in  the  United  States  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a  home  market  for 
more  breadstuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we 
have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and  instead 
of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own  ;  or 
else,  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all 
be  rendered  paupers  ourselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  and  judicious  tariff  ra 
much  wanted  to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  afford  us  the  means  of 
that  defence  within  ourselves  on  which  the  safety  of  our  country  and 
liberty  depends  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  give  a  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  to  our  labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

This  is  a  short  outline  of  my  opinions,  generally,  on  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,;  and  believing  them  correct,  and  calculated  to  further 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  country,  I  declare  to  you  I  would 
not  barter  them  for  any  office  or  situation  of  a  temporal  character  that 
could  be  given  me. 

I  have  presented  you  my  opinions  freely,  because  I  am  without  con¬ 
cealment,  and  should,  indeed,  despise  myself  if  I  could  believe  myself 
capable  of  desiring  the  confidence  of  any  by  means  so  ignoble. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman, 

Warrenton,  North  Carolina. 


Extract  from  the  second  annual  message  of  President  Jackson ,  December 

7,  1830. 

“  Among  the  numerous  causes  of  congratulation,  the  condition  of  our 
impost  revenue  deserves  special  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  promises  the 
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means  of  extinguishing  the  public  debt  sooner  than  was  anticipated, 
and  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  present 
tariff  upon  our  commercial  interests. 

“  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  objected  to  by  some  as  unconstitutional  * 
and  it  is  considered  by  almost  all  as  defective  in  many  of  its  parts. 
The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  completely  inci¬ 
dental  to  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the 
one  without  the  other.  The  States  have  delegated  their  whole  author¬ 
ity  over  imports  to  the  general  government,  without  limitation  or  re¬ 
striction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their 
inspection  laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from 
the  States,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does 
not  exist  in  them  ;  and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the 
general  government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  would 
thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster 
their  own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  destructive 
policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  This  surely  can¬ 
not  be  the  case  ;  this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by  the 
States,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the  subject  ex¬ 
pressly  delegated  to  Congress. 

£C  In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  who  have  each 
repeatedly  recommended  the  exercise  of  this  light  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the  continued  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people.” 


H.  Rep.  342 - 4 
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Extract  from  Finance  Report  of  1855,  pp.  51,  52,  and  104. 


IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 


Years. 

Bank  note 
circulation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1818 

70 

■ 

1820 

45 

25 

1830 

61 

16 

1833 

80 

19 

1834 

94 

14 

1835 

103 

9 

1836 

140 

37 

1837 

149 

9 

1838 

116 

33 

1839 

135 

19 

1840 

107 

28 

1841 

107 

1842 

83 

24 

1843 

58 

25- 

1843-44 

75 

17 

.. 

1844-45 

90 

15 

1845-46 

105* 

15* 

1846 -47 

105* 

1847-48 

128* 

23 

1848-49 

114* 

14 

1849-50 

131 

10* 

1850-51 

155 

24 

1851  52 

1852-53 

1853-54 

204* 

49* 

1854-55 

187 

11* 

61 

16 

3  “  1830—33 

80 

19 

4  “  1834—37 

149 

69 

4  “  1,S3tt  41 

116 

33 

4  “  1842 — 45 

76* 

31 

4  “  1846—49 

113 

364 

2  “  1850  51 

143 

30 

2  “  1852—53 

2  “  1854—55 

195 

52 

Imports  for 
consump'n 


95 

43* 

an 

88" 

103 

129 

168 

119 

101 

144* 

89 

1121 

88* 


77 


Av. 


96 

102 

110 

138* 

134 

134 

163 

194* 

195* 

2501 

280 

233 

60 

73 

120 

108 

91 

127 

182 

223 

255 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


11 

33* 

15 

26 

39 


43* 


23* 


19 

6 

8 

28* 


29 

31* 

1 

55 

85* 


16 

13 

47 


36 

55 

41 

71 


51* 


49 

18 


55 

24* 

11 


4* 


47 


12 

19 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  railroad  iron  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  1840  to  1855,  inclusive ,  together  ivith  the 
duties  that  accrued  thereon  for  the  same  period. 


Tears  ending — 

Railroad  iron. 

Duties. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Value. 

September  30,  1840 . . 

581,838 

$1,569,844 

$470,953  20 

1841 _ 

465, 069 

1,064,960 

319,488  00 

1842. . . 

499,400 

1,093,070 

327,921  00 

9  mos.  to  June  30,  1843 . . 

193,098 

358,921 

107,676  30 

1844 . . . 

311,  544 

446,732 

134,019  60 

1845.. . . 

436, 249 

637,514 

191,254  20 

1846 _ _ 

117, 943 

281,  077 

84,323  10 

1847 . 

270,733 

680,438 

204,131  40 

1848 _ _ 

589,789 

1,  219,  185 

865,755  50 

1849 . 

1,383,265 

2,252,246 

675, 673  80 

1850 _ 

2,840,733 

3,738,034 

1,121.410  20 

1S51 . . . 

3, 772, 516 

4,901,452 

1,470,435  60 

1852 . . 

4,912,510 

6,228,794 

1,868,638  20 

1853 . . 

5,979,904 

10,426,037 

3.127,811  10 

1854 . . 

5,  657, 339 

12,020,309 

3,  606,  092  70 

1855 _ 

2,  558,  307 

4,  993,  900 

1,498,  170  00 

Total . . . . 

30,570,237 

51,912,513 

15,573,753  90 

Treasury  Department, 

Register’s  Office,  April  12,  1856. 


F.  BIGGER,  Register. 
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PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF 


Treasury  Department,  August  8,  1856. 

Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  the  answer  as  to  the  reduction  -which 
document  No.  1  would  make  in  the  annual  revenue  were  the  articles 
named  in  it  added  to  the  free  list. 

This  you  will  see  from  the  notes  to  the  duplicate  sent  you,  as  carried 
out,  is  not  precisely  accurate  for  want  of  data  in  the  department,  hut 
it  is  believed  to  he  sufficiently  so  to  answer  the  purpose  you  desire. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives . 


SCHEDULE  I. 


Average,  5  years — tariff  of  1846. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Acids — acetic  boracic,  citric,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  snl-  ) 
phuric _ j 

10 

20 

$177 

102,667 

$17  70 
20,533  40 

Ambergris,  (none) _ 

Angora  or  Thibet,  and  other  goat's  hair  or  mohair... 

20 

10 

20 

20 

5 

15 

20 

20 

10,577 
13,980 
306 
25, 146 
158,410 
17,514 
2,  156 
4,812 

2,115  40 
1,398  00 
61  20 
5,029  20 
7,920  50 
2,627  10 
431  20 
962  40 

Animal  carbon,  (bone  black) _ 

Argol  or  crude  tartar _ 

Arsenic _ 

Asphaltum _ 

Aloes _ 

Aniseed _ 

20 

20 

20 

20 

15 

20 

10 

5 

5 

20 

20 

25 

5 

30 

5 

3,397 
13,494 
1,064 
98,740 
415,048 
2,831 
833,344 
8,  033 
27,250 
5,  231 
906 
121,853 
17,561 

679  40 
2,698  80 
212  80 
19,748  00 
62,257  20 
566  20 
83,334  40 
401  65 
1,362  50 
1,046  20 
181  20 
30,463  25 
878  05 

Animals,  living _ 

Barks  . . . . .  —  j 

Barilla _ _ 

Bells,  old,  and  bell-metal _ 

Berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables _ 

Berries,  flowers,  and  barks _ _ _ 

Borax _ _ 

Brass,  in  bars  and  pigs _ 

Brass,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured _ 

Brazil  wood,  Brazilletto,  and  all  other  dye-woods,  in 
sticks _ _ 

527,475 

26,373  75 

Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs,  (none) _ 

Brimstone,  unrefined  or  in  rolls . . . .  j 

Bristles . . . . 

15 

20 

5 

204, 123 

9, 100 
295, 164 

30,618  45 
1,820  00 
14,758  20 

THE  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES, 
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SCHEDULE  I— Continued. 


Average,  5  years — tariff  of  1846. 


Rate  of  Value. 


Duty. 


duty. 


Bronze  liquor,  (none) _ 

Bronze  powder _ 

Burr-stones,  unmanufactured _ _ 

Burr-stones,  wrought  or  un wrought . . 

Bolting  cloths _ _ _ 

Bitter  apples,  (none) _ 

Boucho  leaves,  (none) _ _ _ 

Burgundy  pitch _ 

Cadmium,  (none) . . . . 

Calamine,  (none) _ _ _ .  . 

Cameos,  mosaics,  and  precious  stones,  (not  set) 
Cassia  buds. _ _ _ _ 

Chalk . . . . 

Clay . . . . . 


20 


10 

25 


25 


10 

..  20 

(  5 

j  !  20 


5 

20 


Cochineal . . . . - . . 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  shells _ 

Codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax _ - _ 

Copper,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured, 

(and  in  pigs  and  bars) _ _ 

Copper  for  sheathing  vessels _ 

Cork-tree  hark _ _ 

Cream  of  tartar _ 

Cudbear,  (vegetable) _ 

Camphor,  crude _ _ 

Cantharides - - - 

Castorum . . . 

Cubebs _ _ _ _ _ 

Cutch _ 

Dragon's  blood _ _ . _ _ 

Emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized _ 

Extract  of  indigo _ 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye- 


10 

10 

15 

5 

Free, 

15 

20 

10 


20 

20 

Ul 

15 

20 

20 


S15, 7  69 


72,  249 
44,  335 


402 


155, 433 
4,  164 
15, 639 
1,  786 
46,  628 

2.829 
294,  565 
132, 917 

21,859 

1.727.463 
818,487 
18,  641 
517.444 
11,365 
26.  511 
15,  902 
20 
3,  187 
30,936 
1,207 
37,  357 

3.830 


S3, 153  80 


7,224  90 
11,083  75 


100  50 


15,543  30 
832  80 
781  95 
357  20 
2,331  40 
565  80 
29,456  50 
13,291  70 
3,278  85 

86,373  15 


2,  796  15 
103,488  80 
1,136  50 
6,  627  75 
3, 180  40 
4  00 
637  40 
3.093  60 
181  05 
7,471  40 
766  00 


woods _ _ 

Extract  of  madder _ _ _ 

Fire-bricks _ _ _ _ - 

Flax,  unmanufactured _ 

Flaxseed _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Flints _ _ _ _ _ 

F uller’  s  earth _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  when  on  the  skin _ j 

Furs,  hatters’,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin. 

Gamboge. . . . 

Gums,  Arabic,  Barbary,  East  India,  Jedda,  Senegal,  ( 
substitute,  tragacanth,  and  all  other  gums  and  \ 


20 

20 

20 

15 

20 

5 

10 

10 

20 

1U 

20 

10 


201 
5,184 
40,042 
204,885 
718, 136 
470 
1,  155 
438,914 
87,165 
899,402 
1,  996 
226,206 


40  20 
1,036  80 
8,008  40 
30,732  75 
143,627  20 
23  50 
115  50 
43,891  40 
17,433  00 
89,940  20 
399  20 
22,620  60 


resins  in  a  crude  state _ ( 

Gutta  percha,  unmanufactured  . . . . 

Green  turtle. . . . . . 

Ginger,  green,  ripe,  dried,  preserved  or  pickled . 

Grindstones _ 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  unmanufactured _ 

Hemp,  unmanufactured . . . 


20 

20 

20 

40 

5 

10 

30 


486,891 

35,822 

1,916 

39,721 

46,704 

545,851 

241,741 


97,378  20 
7, 164  40 
383  20 
15,888  40 
2,335  20 
54,585  10 
72,522  30 
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SCHEDULE  I— Continued. 


Average,  5  years — tariff  of  1846. 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Hemp,  Manilla,  sun,  and  other  of  India,  and  jute, 
Sisal  grass,  coir,  &c _ 

25 

SI,  534,  793 

80,  571 
4,187 

1,  660, 141 
112 

S383, 698  25 

4.028  55 

Horns,  horn-tips,  bone,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unman¬ 
ufactured  _ 

5 

Hydriodate  of  potash _ _ 

20 

837  40 

166  014  10 

India-rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufac¬ 
tured  _ 

10 

India-rubber,  milk  of _ 

10 

11  20 

Indigo _ _  _  _  .. 

10 

981,934 

98,193  40 

Iridium,  (none) _ 

Ivory,  unmanufactured _ _ 

5 

344, 167 
35, 969 

17,208  35 

Ipecacuanha _ - _ 

20 

7, 193  80 

Iodine _  _ 

20 

10, 288 

2,057  60 

Iris  or  orris-root _ 

20 

990 

198  00 

Ivory-nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory _ 

5 

732 

36  60 

Jalap _ 

20 

85 

17  00 

Kelp,  (none) _ 

Kermes,  (none) _ 

Lac  dye _ 

5 

42,452 

2,122  60 

Lac  spirits,  (none) _ 

Lac  sulphur,  (none) _ 

Lastings,  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  and  buttons  ex¬ 
clusively,  (included  in  manufactures  of  mohair, 
cloth,  silk  twist,  &c.) _ _ 

Lead,  in  pigs,  (and  bars,  sheet,  and  old) _ 

20 

1,814,360 

8,074 

2,020 

362,872  00 

Lemon-juice,  and  lemon-juice  concentrated _ 

10 

807  40 

Lime-juice _ 

10 

202  00 

Linseed  _ 

Liquorice-root _ 

20 

12,  739 

2,547  80 

Marine  chronometers,  (included  in  chronometers, 
watches,  &c. ,  general  schedule) _ 

Madder,  ground,  and  madder-root _ 

5 

851,979 

2,484 

42,598  95 

Manganese _ _ 

20 

496  80 

Manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk-twist,  or  other 
manufactures  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees,  or  buttons,  exclu¬ 
sive!  v _ 

5 

86,  645 

4,332  25 

Marble,  in  the  rough  slab  or  block,  unmanufactured  - 
Marine  coral,  unmanufactured _ 

20 

20 

166' 707 
339 

33' 341  40 
67  80 

Moss,  and  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  mat¬ 
tresses  _ 

20 

335 

67  00 

Manufactures  of  platina,  (none) _ 

Music  and  music-paper,  with  lines,  hound  or  unbound 
Medicinal  roots,  leaves,  gums,  and  resins,  in  a  crude 
state _ 

10 

20 

41,056 

47,420 

4,  105  60 

9,484  00 

Machinery  exclusively  designed  and  expressly  im¬ 
ported  for  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  linen  goods, 
(none) _  .  _  _ 

Maps  and  charts _ 

10 

4,426 

442  60 

Mimieet,  (India  madder) _ 

5 

262 

13  10 

Nickel _ 

5 

49,  894 

2,494  70 
1,397  85 
199  90 

Nutgalls _ _ _ 

5 

27,957 

1,999 

Nux  vomica  . . . . . . - . 

10 
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SCHEDULE  I — Continued. 


Average,  5  years — tariff  of  1846. 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Yalue. 

Duty. 

Ochres  and  ockrey  earths,  whether  dry  or  in  oil - 

Oils,  almond,  cocoanut,  olive,  poppy,  and  tea.. . j 

30 

10 

20 

30 

$15,317 
14,  606 
8,397 
316, 154 

$4,595  10 
1,460  60 
1,679  40 
94,846  20 

20 

249, 693 
2, 196 

49,938  60 

20 

439  20 

20 

45,561 
19, 658 

9,112  20 
1,965  80 

10 

Pewter,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. . 
Plumbago  or  graphite _ - _ 

5 

20 

5,343 

7,987 

4,441 

3,315 

267  15 
1,597  40 

10 

444  10 

Pumice  and  pumice-stones _ 

10 

331  50 

20 

3,059 
40,070 
950,  029 

611  80 

Quicksilver _ 

20 

8,014  00 

5 

47,501  45 

Patans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured _ 

10 

56,  745 
12, 808 

5,674  50 

Rotten-stone _ 

10 

1,280  80 

Rhubarb _ _ 

20 

11,402 

2,280  40 

Salts  of  tin _ _ _ 

20 

122 

24  40 

Safflower _ 

5 

7,065 
1, 174 
47.748 
12,577 
895,494 
5,999 
3,061 
77,335 

353  25 

Saffron  and  saffron  cake _ 

20 

234  80 

Sal  ammonia,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia _ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia _ 

10 

20 

4,774  80 
2,515  40 

Saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  refined  or  crude  j 
Seedlac _  _ 

5 

10 

5 

44' 774  70 
599  90 
153  05 

Shellac _  _  _ 

5 

3,866  75 

Silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than 
singles,  tram,  or  organzine _ 

15 

669.728 

100,459  20 

Skins  and  hides,  raw,  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried, 
salted,  or  pickled _ 

5 

6,475,145 
1, 276 

323,757  25 

Smalts* _ 

20 

255  20 

Sheathing  paper _ 

20 

'232 

46  40 

Seeds  of  all  kinds _ 

10 

11. 579 

1, 157  90 

Slates  and  slate  pencils . . | 

Sponges _ 

20 

25 

20 

6,  858 
127,423 
60,011 
364 

l'  371  60 
31,855  75 
12,002  20 
72  80 

Substances  expressly  used  for  manures _ 

20 

Sumac _ 

5 

174, 194 

8,709  70 

Salt  of  all  kinds _ 

20 

1,  249!  875 

249-,  975  00 

Spices  of  all  kinds _ _ _ j 

Sago  _ _ 

30 

40 

20 

' 259^330 
656,743 
10. 188 

77'  799  00 
262,697  20 
2,037  60 
4,949  20 

Sarsaparilla _ 

20 

24,  746 

Spunk _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20 

62 

12  40 

Squills. _ _ _ _ 

20 

522 

104  40 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  (none) _ 

Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and  soap  stocks, 
and  soaf)  stuffs _ 

10 

5,733 

573  30 

Terne  tin  plates,  (none) _ _ 

Terra  japonica  or  catechu _ 

20 

422 

84  40 
3,616  55 
545,098  80 

Tin  foil  *. . . . . . 

15 

24,777 

3,633,992 

Tin  in  plates  or  sheets _ 

15 

Tin  plates  galvanized,  (none) _ _ 
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SCHEDULE  I— Continued. 


Average,  5  years — tariff  of  1846. 


Tin  in  pigs,  bars  or  blocks . - . 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured _ 

Turmeric . . . . 

Type  metal  and  old  types,  fit  only  to  be  remanufac¬ 
tured  - . - . . 

Tapioca . . - - - - - 

Vanilla  beans . . . . . . 

Verdegris _ _ _ _ _ 

Ware,  chemical,  earthen,  or  pottery,  of  a  capacity  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  gallons.  (No  data  from  which  this 
can  be  ascertained  ;  but,  using  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  :  1 ‘  Earthen,  china,  and  stone  u-are,  and  all  other 

wares  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances.”) - 

Waste  or  shoddy . . . -  - . 

Weld,  (none)  . . . . . 

Whiting  or  paris  white - - - - 

Woad  or  pastel . . . . 

Woods,  namely :  Cedar,  lignumvitas,  ebony,  box, 
granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  and 

all  cabinet  woods . . 

Wool  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  of  the  value  at  the  port  of  importation 
of  fifteen  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  of  the  value 
of  fifty  cents  per  pound  or  over.  (No  data  frorn^ 
which  this  can  be  ascertained  ;  but,  usingthe  fol¬ 
lowing  language  :  ‘  ‘  Wool  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the 

goat,  and  other  like  animals.”) 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets  or  pigs . - 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

5 

$644,913 

$32,245  67 

5 

97,890 

4,894  50 
137  40 

5 

2,748 

20 

343 

68  60 

20 

8,844 

1,768  80 

20 

3,471 

694  20 

20 

20, 156 

4,031  20 

30 

3,564,742 

1,069,422  60 

5 

591 

29  55 

20 

23, 150 

4,630  00 

10 

1, 132 

113  20 

20 

514,948 

102,989  60 

20 

10,577 

2, 115  40 

30 

2,665,729 

799,718  70 

5 

272,719 

13,635  95 

15 

404,081 

60,612  15 

43,225,393 

6,390,548  97 
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Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
reported  the  following  hill : 

A  BILL  reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprescntatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  made  part  hereof,  shall  be 
exempt  from  duty,  in  addition  to  those  now  exempt  hy  law,  and  in 
like  manner  entitled  to  free  entry. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Acids — acetic,  boracic,  citric,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric. 
Amber. 

Ambergris. 

Angora  or  Thibet,  and  other  goats’  hair  or  mohair. 

Annatto,  roucou,  Orleans. 

Animal  carbon,  (bone  black.) 

Antimony,  crude,  or  regulus  of. 

Argol,  or  crude  tartar. 

Arsenic. 

Asphaltum. 

Aloes. 

Alcornoque. 

Aniseed. 

Arrowroot. 

Asafoetida. 

Animals,  living. 

Barks. 

Barilla. 

Bells,  old,  and  hell-metal. 

Berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables. 

Berries,  flowers,  and  barks. 

Bismuth. 

Borax. 

Brass,  in  bars  and  pigs. 

Brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

Brazil  wood,  Brazilletto,  and  all  other  dye-woods  in  sticks. 

Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs. 

Brimstone,  unrefined  or  in  rolls. 

Bristles. 

Bronze  liquor. 

Bronze  powder. 

Burr-stones,  unmanufactured. 

Burr-stones,  wrought  or  unwrought. 

Bolting  cloths. 

Bitter  apples. 

Boucho  leaves. 
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Burgundy  pitch. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Cameos,  mosaics  and  precious  stones,  (not  set). 

Cassia  buds. 

Chalk. 

Clay. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  shells. 

Codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax. 

Copper,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

Copper  for  sheathing  vessels. 

Cork-tree  bark. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Cudbear  (vegetable). 

Camphor,  crude. 

Can  thar  ides. 

Castorum. 

Cubebs. 

Cutcli. 

Dragon’s  blood. 

Emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized. 

Extract  of  indigo. 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood,  and  other  dye-woods 
Extract  of  madder. 

Fire-bricks. 

Flax,  unmanufactured. 

Flaxseed. 

Flints. 

Fuller’s  earth. 

Furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  when  on  the  skin.  * 

Furs,  hatters’,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin. 

Gamboge. 

Gums — Arabic,  Barbary,  East  India,  Jeddo,  Senegal,  Substitute, 
Tragacanth,  and  all  other  grams  and  resins  in  a  crude  state. 

Gutta  perclra,  unmanufactured. 

Green  turtle. 

Ginger,  green,  ripe,  dried,  preserved  or  pickled. 

Grindstones. 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  unmanufactured. 

Hemp,  unmanufactured. 

Hemp,  Manilla,  sun,  and  other  of  India,  jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  &c. 
Horns,  horn-tips,  bone,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unmanufactured. 
Hydrodate  of  potash. 

India-rubber  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufactured. 
India-rubber,  milk  of. 

Indigo. 

Iodine. 

Iridium. 

Ivory,  unmanufactured. 

Ipecacuanha. 
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Iris  or  orris  root. 

Ivory  nuts  or  vegetable  ivory. 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kermes. 

Lac  dye. 

Lac  spirits. 

Lac  sulphur. 

Lastings  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  and  buttons,  exclusively. 

Lead  in  pigs. 

Lemon  juice,  and  lemon  juice  concentrated. 

Lime  juice. 

Linseed. 

Liquorice  root. 

Marine  chronometers. 

Madder,  ground,  and  madder  root. 

Manganese. 

Manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or  other  manufactures  of 
cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees,  or  buttons, 
exclusively. 

Marble,  in  the  rough,  slab,  or  block,  unmanufactured. 

Marine  coral,  unmanufactured. 

Moss  and  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  mattresses. 
Manufactures  of  platina. 

Music,  and  music  paper,  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound. 

Medicinal  roots,  leaves,  gums,  and  resins,  in  a  crude  state. 
Machinery  exclusively  designed  and  expressly  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  flax  and  linen  goods. 

Maps  and  charts. 

Munjeet,  (India  madder.) 

Natron. 

Nickel. 

Nutgalls. 

Nux  vomica. 

Ochres  and  ochrey  earths,  whether  dry  or  in  oil. 

Oils,  almond,  cocoanut,  olive,  poppy,  and  teal. 

Orpiment  (and  realgar)  arsenic. 

Opium. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel. 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  or  unprepared. 

Palm-leaf,  unmanufactured. 

Pewter,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

Plumbago  or  graphite. 

Polishing-stones. 

Pumice  and  pumice-stones. 

Pear  or  hulled  barley. 

Quicksilver. 

Rags  of  whatever  material. 

Ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Rottenstone. 

Rhubarb. 
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Salts  of  tin. 

Safflower. 

Saffron  and  saffron  cake. 

Sal  ammonia,  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  refined  or  crude. 

Seedlac. 

Shellac. 

Silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  singles,  tram  or 
organzine. 

Skins  and  hides,  raw,  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled. 
Smalts. 

Sheathing  paper. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Slates  and  slate  pencils. 

Sponges. 

Substances  expressly  used  for  manures. 

Sumac. 

Salt  or  muriate  of  soda,  of  all  kinds. 

Spices  of  all  kinds. 

Sago. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Spunk. 

Squills. 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease,  and  soap  stocks  and  soap 
stuffs. 

Terne,  tin  plates. 

Terra  japonica  or  catechu. 

Tin  foil. 

Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets. 

Tin  plates,  galvanized. 

Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks. 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured. 

Turmeric. 

Type  metals  and  old  types  fit  only  to  he  remanufactured. 

Tapioca. 

Vanilla  beans. 

Verdigris. 

Ware,  chemical,  earthen  or  pottery,  of  a  capacity  exceeding  ten 
gallons. 

Waste,  or  shoddy. 

Weld. 

Whiting,  or  Paris  white. 

Woad,  or  pastel. 

Woods — namely,  cedar,  lignumvitae,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  ma¬ 
hogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods. 

Wool,  or  hair  of  the  alpacca,  the  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  of 
the  value  at  the  port  of  importation  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  or  less, 
and  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents  per  pound  or  over. 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets  or  pigs. 
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Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  statement  of  the  farming,  planting,  and  sugar  crops  of  the 
United  States  for  1840  and  1850,  as  given  by  the  census,  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  crops  of  1855,  in  tabular  form.  Also,  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  various  crops  in  1840  and  1850,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  same  for  1855,  adding  thereto  such  columns  in 
figures  as  may  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
number  of  acres  employed  in  the  principal  crops  of  1855,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  and  decreased  product  per  acre,  with  additional  columns  show¬ 
ing  the  per-centage  of  increase  and  decrease  in  acres,  product  per 
acre,  and  aggregate  product  of  each  crop  ;  together  with  such  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  enlargement  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  Also,  to  collect  information  on  the  wool-growing 
interest  of  the  United  States  ;  also,  on  the  wool-manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests,  with  an  estimate  and  statement  of  the  capital  employed  therein  in 
1840, 1842,  1846,  and  1856,  designating  the  number  of  mills  producing 
broadcloth  in  the  respective  periods  named,  with  such  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  revenue  laws  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  permanent 
establishment  of  the  wool-manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  to  collect  information  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
cotton-manufacturing  interest,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  enlarge  the  market  for  cotton  at  home 
and  abroad.  Also,  to  collect  information  on  the  iron  manufacture  of 
the  United  States ;  also,  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  ;  also,  on  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Also,  to  collect  information  on  arti¬ 
cles  not  grown  and  produced  in  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  free  list.  Also,  on  the  leather  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  leather  in  the  United  States.  Also,  on  the  sugar-growing 
interest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  manufactures  thereof.  Also,  on 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  stone-ware  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  on  the  mineral,  coal,  lead,  and  copper  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  Also,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
silk  in  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  the  gradual  domestication 
of  this  interesting  branch  of  manufactures.  Also,  on  the  shipping 
interest  of  the  United  States,  with  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  foreign,  lake,  coasting,  and  river  trade,  and  railway 
and  carriage  tonnage. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  statement,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  federal,  State,  city,  county,  railroad,  canal,  and  other  corporation 
bonds,  stocks,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  held  in  Europe  or  other 
foreign  countries  on  the  30th  June,  1856,  •  specifying  separately,  as 
far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  each  of  the  above 
description  of  bonds,  stocks,  &c.  Also,  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  United  States  mint  and 
branches  from  1793  to  July  1,  1856,  with  a  statement  of  the  entire 
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cost  of  coinage  since  tlie  establishment  of  the  mint,  including  build¬ 
ings,  machinery,  &c.;  also,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  now  remaining  in  the  United  States.  Also,  a  statement 
of  the  annual  export  and  import  of  gold  and  silver  from  1793  to  July 
1,  1856,  with  such  suggestions  to  prevent  and  restrain  the  export 
thereof  as  he  may  deem  relevant  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound, 
stable,  and  healthy  hard  money  currency,  and  to  retire  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations  of  hank  hills  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver  coin  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  substituted.  Also,  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  increasing  the  export  of  agricultural  and  other  productions 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  export  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  stocks  and  bonds,  by  requiring  and  making  it  the 
interest  of  foreign  nations  to  take  our  surplus  agricultural  productions, 
instead  of  making  it  their  interest,  as  we  now  do,  to  take  our  gold,  to 
buy  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  from  other  nations. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested 
to  report  the  frauds  and  under-valuations  in  customs  under  the  act 
passed  30th  August,  1842,  and  30th  July,  1846,  designating  the 
number  of  cases  and  the  amount  of  frauds  and  under-valuations  which 
have  occurred  under  the  respective  acts.  Also,  to  report  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  frauds  and  under-valua¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  two  classes  or  systems  of  duties.  Also,  to  report, 
as  near  as  practicable,  the  amount  and  proportion  of  imports  made 
by  American-born  citizens  on  their  own  account,  and  the  amount 
imported  by  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  aliens,  and  citizens  of  other 
countries.  Also,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  home  valuation  system  in  the  collection  of  customs 
as  adopted  and  practised  by  the  British  government,  with  reference 
to  its  incorporation  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Quitman's  Amendment. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  House,  at  its  next  session  in  December,  under  specific 
heads,  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  of  every  kind 
incurred  by  the  government  annually  since  the  30th  June,  1825,  in 
the  construction,  repair,  rent,  and  preservation  of  custom-houses  ; 
the  cost,  expense,  and  maintenance  of  revenue  cutters  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the  revenue  service  ;  and 
the  amount  of  all  other  expenditures  incurred  in  or  resulting  from 
the  collection  of  the  customs  or  duties  on  imports  since  the  above  date. 
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